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ZOOLOGICAL... 
RESEARCH. 


URING recent years the ramifications of zoological 
research have increased beyond measure, so that 
it has become a matter of serious difficulty for 
those interested in the advance of this science to 
follow all that is going on; for whether we turn 

to the output of work in living animals or that achieved by 
the morphologist, the systematist or the student of fossil forms, 
we are confronted with a bewildering array ot discoveries made, 
discoveries in the making and schemes for the right ordering 
of the facts accumulated. Much of the work, it is true, interests 
only a comparatively few specialists, but a great deal appeals to 
a wider circle—the lover of natural history, the evolutionist, the 
breeder, the medical man and the student of social economics. 
A piece of research of this latter kind, it is hoped, will 
presently be undertaken by the Zoological Society of London. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 1s anxious to induce the Fellows 
to secure several 


hundred acres of land sume twenty or 
thirty miles from London for the purpose of establishing 
an experimental station for the breeding of animals and 
acchimatisation. A portion of the ground, he suzgests, should 
be used as a convalescent home tor animals and for the purpose 
of growing fodder for the menagerie. A most admirable 
suggestion which we trust will meet with the approval ol 
the Fellows! We are especially attracted by the possibili- 
ties unfolded by his proposals anent the breeding of animals. 
An attempt, on a small scale, to fathom the mysteries 
of hybridisation has for some time past been carried on in 
Cambridge, but the opportunities within the grasp of the 
Zoological Society are infinitely greater, and should yield a rich 
harvest to those interested in the study of genetics. This last is 
no mere academic study, but is frausht with the greatest 
importance to the nation at large. 

A few years of such experimental work as Dr. Mitchell 
proposes would prove of immense value to the breeder, for whereas 
he now steers his course rather by that obsolete compass, tradi 
tion; then he would have a mass of carefully sifted evidence to 
guide him. Not the least important undertaking under this 
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scheme would be the conduct of a series of experiments to 
demonstrate the fallacy of that deeply rooted belie: in the 
“impregnation” theory. Breeders all over the country are 
convinced that, for example, if a pure-bred female mates with a 
mongrel male, all her subsequent offspring will be tainted. 
There is not the shadow of a_ reason for belief in 
this; and the most curious thing of all is that in 
human society such factors are not supposed to hold. At any 
rate, a man who marries a widow with children seems not 
to be worried by the possibility that any children born 
to him of that marriage, will, or may, partake of the character 
of the previous husband! To the me.lical man such experi- 
ments would prove of the highest value. Among the medical 
profession, as a body, indeed, the problems of genetics are 
but little understood. The average general practitioner has but 
little time to spare for the investigation of mysteries of this kind. 
Dr. Mitchell then needs no excuse for his proposal; and we 
sincerely trust that the Fellows will see their way to take up 
this work for their country’s good. The surprising part is that 
such an appeal should have to be made to-day, for so long ago 
as 1828 this very scheme was set afoot by the society. A farm 
was acquired under the wall of Richmond Park at Kingston Hill, 
and here, among other things, it was proposed to rear “ various 
domesticated quadrupeds and birds, both of ornamental and 
useful varieties, with a view of having their kinds true and free 
from mixture; or in effecting improvements in the quality 
or properties of those used for the table; and likewise in 
domesticating subjects from our own or foreign countries, 
which have not hitherto been inmutes of our poultry or farm 
yards.” But somehow or other the attempt languished and 
after a year or two was abandoned. 

Let us turn now to the call for more original work from one 
of that other camp of zoologists—one who has achieved much 
partly in the domain of-economic zoology and partly in that much 
less inviting field, systematic zoology—Dr. A. E. Shipley. In 
his most lively and scholarly address to the zoological section of 
the recent british Association Dr. Shipley, among other things, 
assumed the véle of the reformer, and his suggestions demand 
serious consideration. In the first place, he urges that the staff 
of the British Museum of Natural History should devote at least 
some part of their time to original research. Why? Because he 
realises that this is the nation’s treasure house, and that those 
officially appointed to guard and dispose of those treasures are 
probably the best qualified to understand the gaps in our knowledge 
which might be filled if a proper use were made of the vast stores of 
material which are annually poured in. Dr. Shipley doubtless 
realises that a great deal is done in this direction, but he would 
have more. In this we sympathise. Possibly the output is 
not greater because of the demands of the ordinary routine work, 
which, we have been given to understand is, especially in some 
departments, of a very heavy nature. If more use by those best 
quilified to use, is to be made of this material, it is obvious that 
the staff must be increased, and we understand that this 
cannot be done unless the Treasury can be converted to 
the furtherance of this most laudable scheme. Another 
of Dr. Shipley’s suggestions fell like a bombshell among 
the systematists. He prop »sed--we hardly dare to write 
it—he proposed to distribute the types of the various new species 
which have been, and are to be, described among certain 
recognised museum centres throughout the world—the amphibia 
to St. Petersburg, the crustacea to Denmark, the mammals to 
New York, the birds in London and soon. But he ts himself 
a man of wide sympathies and does not realise the ferocious 
jealousy with which the various museums, not only in this 
country, but the world over, regards types. We do not believe 
that he will ever succeed in making converts to his scheme. As 
it is, a man working on any given group of animils must 
scour the museums of the world if he would examine all the 
types for which new species have been made, and sometimes 
this examination is all important. Under Dr. Shipley’s scheme 
he wou'd find all, gathered from the ends of the earth, in 
London, Paris, Berlin or New York as the case might be. 
Obviously then his suggestion is good—-but who shall convert 
the makers and the guardians of these types ? 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 

of Annesley. Lady Annesley is a daughter of Mr. E. 

Miller Mundy of Shipley Hall, Derby, and her marriage to the 
Earl of Annesley was celebrated on September 13th. 


*.* lt is barticularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrey Lire be granted 
excebt wnen direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
Waen such requests are received, the Editor would este-m the kindness 
of realers if tuey would forward tne correspondence at once to him. 
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ROM the preliminary statement of the Agricultural 
Returns for 1909 we see that no great change has 
yet been effected with regard to the distribution 
of crops by the rise of prices. There is still going 
on the change from arable to pasture. It amounted 


last year to 208,768 acres. Nevertheless, as might be 
expected, an increased acreage was devoted to wheat, showing 
an increase of just over 12 per cent., but less barley and less 
oats were grown. It is significant that there is a relatively large 
increase in the area devoted to such crops as carrots and 
onions. In regard to livestock, the total number of horses used 
for agricultural purposes shows a very slight increase, but it is 
ominous that there is a falling off in the number of foals and 
unbroken horses. There is an insignificant increase in the 
number of cattle and sheep, but it is curious that our stock 
of pigs has dwindled by half a million. This has occurred at 
a time when bacon is commanding very high prices in the 
market, and would seem to show that there are formidable 
obstacles in the way of pig-keeping for profit. 

It appears that farmers in various parts of the country are a 
little anxious about the management of the different military 
manceuvres and mimic wars which are being waged, or which 
are imminent, over a large area of England. Without admitting 
any lack of patriotic zeal, they yet do not wish to see their crops 
down-trodden by the advance of an army exercising and deploying 
before the foe. They have no real cause for nervousness. 
Wherever it is contemplated that the operations of mimic warfare 
shall be carried on, the military officials go round to the farmers 
in the early part of the year and make enquiry as to the fields 
which may be and those which may not be entered by the troops. 
Asa rule the farmers take a very liberal view, anc show them 
selves as good patriots in permitting all the incursions of the 
army which can be allowed without real hurt to the crops as they 
prove themselves good sportsmen in permitting the hunt to ride 
over their fields after the hounds. Lut wherever such permission 
has to be refused the “ out-of-bounds” fields are clearly marked 
on the maps which serve as guides for the military manceuvres, 
and these portions of inviolable territory play their part in the 
eventual war game rather in the same manner as the out-of- 
bounds hazards increase the difficulty and the interest of a golf 


course, 


At this season of the year when the cider press is being 
brought into requisition a warning issued by the Board of 
Agriculture is timely and important. During the last year two 
prosecutions were undertaken against persons who sold a 
beverage under the name of cider which did not consist of apple 
juice atall. In each case the culprit was fined £5 with £20 costs. 
Recently the Board has had another case under its eye. An 
article was sold under the name of “ champagne cider,” and the 
label on the bottle stated that “this beverage is made 
from the finest apples, and, like all good ciders, cannot be 
made perfectly clear without injuring the flavour.” On being 
subjected to analysis, however, it was found not to be genuine 
cider, but a solution of cane sugar, acidified with tartaric acid and 
flavoured with cider. In thiscaseit is strange that it was thought 
sufficient to warn the manufacturers, who have undertaken not to 
describe the article in question as cider or as “‘ champagne cider.” 
Those who use the wine of the apple will be glad to note that 
energetic steps are being taken to prevent its adulteration. 


Bee-keepers are subject to certain risks which are peculiar 
to the possession of their small livestock. In their wanderings 
the insects are frequently irritated into stinging, and cases have 
arisen which show that in certain circumstances the apiarian 
is liable to the person who has been injured. In order to meet 
this liability the British Bee-keepers’ Association have made 
arrangements with a firm of underwriters at Lloyd’s for insurance 
against liabilities for injuries caused by bees. The premium is 
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at the rate of a penny per hive on the maximum number of 
hives kept, with a minimum of ninepence. In addition those 
who are not members of the British Bes-keepers’ Association, 
or its affiliated associations, are required to pay a registration fee 
of sixpence, 

Very rightly and naturally, most of the accounts of the life 
of the late Lord Tweedmouth have dealt mainly with his 
political career. As Chief Whip under Mr. Gladstone, 
sharing the fullest confidence of that distinguished statesman, 
and later as l’irst Lord of the A Imiralty, he was, perhaps, more 
before the public eye than in any other of the various positions 
of distinction which he held at one time or other. There is, 
however, another side to the late Lord ‘iweedmouth’s character 
which ought not to be overlooked. In the very best sense of 
the word he was a sportsman, devoted to shooting, fishing and 
most of the occupations of the lover of the country, and at his 
Highland house at Guisachan entertained most hospitably with 
the assistance of Lady Tweedmouth, who predeceased him by 
several years. Lord Tweedmouth had the social gift in great 
perfection, combined with the keenest possible interest in politics. 
He was a man of varied tastes and talents, and had a very large 
circle of friends, who will sincerely mourn his death. : 


One of the most successtul of the Highland Gatherings 
held tor some time was the Argyllshire meeting lately concluded 
at Oban. It was largely patronised by the magnates of that 
part of Scotland, led by the Duke of Argyll himseif, and 
attracted very numerous competitors. There was the regular 
routine of dances, piping, athletic games and so on, with a ball 
in the evening, aud besides the usual features of a Scottish 
assembly of the kind there were open races in which the Low- 
lander and even the Englishman might take a part. It is a good 
feature of the sports held under these condiiions that here we 
have the men leaping or running, or whatever it may be, on the 
natural turf. There is no made track, in the sense in which we 
understand the term in the South —no cinder-path. Of course, 
the cinder-path has its perfect justification in the fact that it can 
be used in cities and suburbs where the turf would never stand 
the perpetual wear and tear; but for all that we prefer the races 
on the natural green sward when it is to be had. 


THE HEATHER-BED. 
In my wide and windy room, 
With its starry ceiling, 
All the summer night I lay 
Summer night as bright as day 
tedded in the heather-bloom. 


Heather-bloom with honey sweet 
Breath of balm and healing 
Heather-bloom that glimmered white 
In the full moon’s blaze of light 
Purple in the noonday heat. 


In my wide and windy house— 

In my star-thatched steading, 

There is little sleep by night, 

lor the feathered folk sleep light 

Wakeful snipe and restless grouse. 

Light as feathered folk and furred 

In their heather-bedding, 

Slept my heart beneath the moon : 

And, when night was near the noon, 

Waked and piped, a restless bird. 

WILFRID W1ILSon Gipson. 
When the elementary schools have fairly resumed operations 

for the winter, they have to tackle a new syllabus of physical 
exercises. The idea is sound enough, because it is well known 
that play is a greater factor than set exercises in rendering the 
figures of the young strong, supple and graceful. Therefore 
it is good that they should learn to skip, to run, to play at 
leapfrog, rounders, fox and geese, ninepins and other games of 
children enumerated in the official list. It would be very much 
better if it could be arranged that they should carry on the games 
under judicious supervision. The duty of the schoolmaster 
should be to see that the children were not looking on or lounging 
about. They might choose their own games and have perfect 
freedom how to conduct them, with the single proviso that 
they must play something and play it with all their energy. 
A few of the schoolmasters are protesting that. much as they are 
in favour of games themselves, it would be difficult to work them 
into a time-table which is already so full. Wedo not see that this 
should be necessary. If the intervals between lessons were 
longer the children would have an opportunity to play games 


then, and would go back to their work all the brighter for having 
] 


qaone so. 
onan 
With the advent of the football season there has arisen a 
little agitation for more playing fields in towns. The custom 
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isually followed in public parks is very well known. The 
London County Council has about 1,500 cricket pitches to dis- 
pose of, but during the season there were on an average ona 
Saturday afternoon about three applications for each two pitches. 
Football players, being more numerous, find it still more difficult 
to secure fields where they can play the game. On the other 
hand, it is generally recognised that if games are to be of any 
service to the community they should be played and not merely 
looked at. Those huge crowds that assemble to watch a gladia- 
torial display between rival packs of paid footballers are idling 
iway their time without advantage either to themselves or to the 
country. It would be much better if they were even in the 
humblest way playing the game themselves. The only way 
to meet the wants of those who wish to do so is evidently 
by private organisation. The London Playing Fields Society 
does this tosome extent by renting available fields in the suburbs 
and letting them out to clubs that apply. It is very desirable 
that this system should be extended to the other great towns of 
the Empire, so that all who wish to take this form of exercise 
should have an opportunity of doing so. 

Dwellers in the metropolis will find plenty of interest in the 
facts in the nineteenth volume of * London Statistics” issued by 
the London County Council. The main features of it can be 
stated in a few words. In the birth-rate there is that slight 
decrease which has become customary as compared with the 
years 1g02 to 1gob \n opposite tendency is seen in the death- 
rate, which shows a definite falling off as compared wits the same 
period. It would appear, therefore, that in London fewer people 
are coming into the world, but that the healthier conditions 
which now prevail enable life to be considerably prolonged. It 
is satisfactory as far as the death-rate is concerned; but if it 
means that the feeble, the aged and the infirm are to be preserved 
longer than used to be the case, while their numbers are not 
recruited to the same extent as before by the birth of 
children, the figures do not tend to produce national selt 
complacency. Charity in the metropolis extends annually, till 
now its expenditure is equal to the budget of many nations; 
that 1s to say, that it was close upon £ 12,000,000 last year, out 


of which 4,000,000 meals for necessitous school children were 
supplie I. In olbel respe ts the micrease mm pauper! mo ovuas to be 
faced. The year 1908 showed a decrease in the amount of 


employment and consequent expansion in the sum spent in 
rele ving the poor. These figures ought to give the soc iologist 
and the political economist plenty of material tor meditation. 

We have often pointed out the value of the Populus alba (the 
silver poplar, as some of the gardeners’ catalogues have it) in the 
scheme of garden or landscape decoration, ‘There is one detail 
of its arrangement which requires attention. To secure the tull 
value of the beautiful silver colour of the under-leaves, so 
unusual as to be almost uni jue among English trees, if Is very 
essential that it should be planted down wind of the intended 
point of view. Usually, in this country, that is the same as 
saying to the eastward, because the prevalent wind is from the 
west. When the wind takes the leaves and bends them away, 
the effect is very like that of a flock of dunlins flying in the sun 
and wheeling so that the light under-sides of every member ot 
the flock is shown suddenly at the same instant. Yet another 
reason why it is advisable to plant these beautiful and fast- 
wrowing trees eastward from the point of view 1s that when thus 
disposed the sunlight falls on them from behind the back of the 
observer and so further heightens their effect. 

During the past week or so our gardens have been brightened 
by the appearance of a very unusual number of butterflies of the 
beautiful Vanessa family, quite the most brilliant in their colouring 
of our native kinds. Peacocks, the most gorgeous of all, and 
lortoiseshells have been more numerous than any of the others, 


and there has been a great show of Red Admirals. Phe 
brilliance may be enjoyed without misgiving, for they are 


practic ally harmless to the gardener or farmer. Of course, they 
are all quite common, but it is very unusual to see them in 
anything like their present abundance. Curiously enough, it 
does not seem to be a great vear for the closely related and 
equally gorgeous Painted Lady. . 

It seems as if we must draw an inference which is rather 
disappointing, but at the same time has some practical value, 
from the fact that the wasps are in very great numbers this year 
in some parts of England where there was virtually not such an 
insect to be seen all last season. kK: vidently the stoc k is very 
much more dependent on the survival of the nests made by the 
queens than on the actual numbers of the queens alive at the 
beginning of the spring. The practical inference is that we can 
do very little to reduce the wasps by the killing of the queens, for 
which rewards are given in some country places. ‘lhe figures 
produced to show that much good is done in this way are not at 
all conclusive. lhe weather conditions when the queens are 
nesting are those which chiefly determine the future stock. If it is 
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wet and cold at that time they seek sheltered places where their 
brood is safe, and a big wasp year is the result. If it is fine and 
dry they nest in exposed spots, the brood perishes, and there are 
few wasps. Destruction of their nests by cyanide of potassium 
is the simplest and most effective means of checking them; but 
it should always be remembered that this is a de idly poison, to be 
dealt with very carefully and not to be entrusted to the hands of 
boys. 


Naturalists will look askance at the statement which 
appeared in The Zimes of Monday last. It was to the effect 
that the County Councils of Hampshire, Dorset and the 
Isle of Wight are to be asked to remove gulls from 
the list of protected birds. The reasons adduced are, first, 
that these birds have increased enormously under the 
shelter of the Wild Birds Protection Act, and, secondly, 
that they destroy immense quantities of fry. A young 
gull shot recently was found to contain. sixty-three fish, 
some of which were r4in. in length. It is submitted that 
the gulls are good scavengers; but that they destroy quantities 
of tish is, we are afraid, scarcely to be denied. Besides, 
they are really inimicable to the breeding of less sturdy 
species. At island and other colonies where sea - birds 
are allowed to breed in sanctuary, robbery of eggs by the 
greater gulls goes on continuously, so that it is not easy lol the 
terns and smaller sea-birds to obtain an opportunity for rearing 
their young in peace, Attempts to reduce the numbers of the 
vulls by taking the first eggs they lay dio not seem to have had 
much effect. Atthe same time, English people have such a love 
of sea-birds that public opinion is not likely to produce anything 
in the way of persecution, much less of extinction. 





A SONG. 
The little lark trilled out with glee 


\nd ecstasy, and ecstasy. 

“Oh took the skies are blue” he said 
“Why don’t you come up too” he said 
* And play with me?” 


The little mole who burrows deep 
Began te creep, began to creep. 

“The earth is warm and dark” said he 
“Why emulate the lark?” said he 


* Come down and sleep.” 


“Alas, dear lark, I cannot fly, 

You soar too high, you soar too high. 

My place is underground” I said 

“And the earth shall wrap me round” I said 
“There where I lie.” K.S.G 

There is something infinitely touching in the accounts 
which have come to hand of memorials of old expeditions which 
were found in the neighbourhood of the North Pole by 
Commander Peary’s party, chictly, we believe, by Professor 
Macmillan. ‘There is a literature on the subject of North Pole 
exploration which tells us many moving tales of the hardships and 
hair-breadth escapes of those who made the journey and had the 
fortune toreturn; but of those who went cut and never came back 
it has nothing to say. Yet those icy regions at least preserve what 
is confided to their charge. In Lady Franklin Bay Professor 
Macmillan found potatoes, hominy, rhubarb, pemmican and tea 
left there twenty-five years ago by the ill-fated Greely Expedi 
tion, and they were ali fresh and edible. He found the hymn 
book of Liertenant Kislingbury, who perished with sixteen com 
panions. Cartridges which had been abandoned by Sir George 
Nares in 1876 were found, and still were good after thirty-three 
years, The finishir g touch is given by the finding of a 
description of a programme of American trotting races held 
in I88t. Such things tempt us to make the familiar quotation 
from Virgil—* Sunt lachryme rerum.” 

Australia has not been long in demonstrating that the 
Imperial Detence Conference recently held in London is to be 
followed by energetic action. A Bill has been brought befor: 
the Commonwealth House of Representatives which is admirably 
calculated to carry out the ideas of those who met in council. 
Mr. Cook, the Minister of Defence, in moving the second reading, 
said very happily that “the time had come when Australia should 
be a buttress and not a burden to the Mother Country.” The 
scheme involves the construction of an armoured cruiser of the 
Indomitable class, three unarmoured cruisers of the Bristol class, 
six destroyers, three submarines and the necessary auxiliary 
vessels, with a personnel of two thousand three hundred officers 
and men. Naval and military training will be compulsory in 
those closely populated areas which contain sixty per cent. 
of the population, and in the result over a quarter of a million 
well-trained adults will be prepared as a striking force ready for 
war, with a second line of one hundred and fifteen thousand men 
as a reserve. This would certainly be what Mr. Cook called it, 
a worthy contribution to the Imperial defence. 
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HEATHER-BURNING 


LTHOUGH there are nowadays 
lew keepers and sportsmen 
who do not realise the import- 
ance of burning old, dead 
heather in order to provide 

food for grouse, there are nevertheless 
many moors, especially in the High- 
lands, where the adopted to 
attain this much to be 
desired. Theadvantages of burning in 
autumn are not as a general rule appre- 
ciated, and on several moors we!l known 
to the writer the burning is conducted in 
such a haphazard fashion that valuable 
cover is destroyed in places where there 
is little or no shelter for the birds, while 
on other beats rank heather is much 
in evidence. The objects o! heather- 
burning are two-fold. In the first place, 
it Is necessary to remove the old and 
long heather through which yourg 
birds fail to find their way, being sub- 
sequently separated from their mother 
and lost, while it is scarcely necessary 
to mention that the second and principal 
object is to provide young shoots, tender 
and succulent, for the food supply of the 
grouse, old and young. During a long 
experience of the management of grouse 
moors the writer has been much struck by the rapidity with which 
a well-burnt moot 
managed 


system 


end le ives 


recovers trom disease, and how 
systematically on modern lines often 
dreaded malady while its neighbours on either side are suffering. 


a shooting 
escapes the 


The fact is that disease, which is in most cases caused by in‘ernal 
parasites, attacks only birds which have, through some cause, 
become weakly, and frequently the predisposing cause is merely 
starvation. While the young shoots of heather on which the grouse 
are dependent during the spring and early summer are slow in 
appearing if the heather is old and rank, the tend ney of young 
heather is to produ e earlier 
period. 

A keeper or sportsman, on being placed in charge or taking 
moor, naturally examines the ground with 
some care to ascertain to what extent his predecessors have 
performed their duty in this respect. If he finds the 
well burnt, heather growing 
recently-Lurnt feeding-grounds, and the whole presenting that 
patchwork appearance gladdens the heart of the 
grouse-preserver, his task will be fairly simple. He has now 
only to burn the different strips or patches in rotation, according 
to the quantity of cover in proportion to feeding-grounds which 
j If, however, he finds that the moor has 
been neglected, that long rank heather predominates, that young 
heather is scarce and thata dead, wiry appearance characterises 
high more method of 
Larger strips may be burnt, and these in 
their turn, some vears later, may be divided into cover and feeding- 
grounds. Sooner or Jater the bulk of the rank must 


green vigorous shoots at an 


possession of a new 


moot! 


young vigorous alongside the 


which so 


he deems necessary. 


the cover on the erounds, a drastic 


treatment is required. 


heather 
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SINGLE -HANDED STRUGGLE. 

disappear, and during his first few seasons all that is not required 
must be got rid of. The dead heather 
may be burnt wholesale, for it is 
cover or food. Much of the rank heather 
not burn clean to the and a 
the following year, the 
It is on such a this that the system of 
burning in autumn value. The rank heather 
may be got rid of in the autumn, and the second burning will be 
performed in the following spring. The dead heather on the 
where in all probability no spring burning is 


for cover on the high 
either as 
probably will 
second burning in 
better, will be 


vrounds useless 


ground, 
sooner the 
moor as 
proves Ws 


necessary. 


high grounds, 
possible on account of the snow, may be burnt clean during the 
sunny days which follow the early trosts of autumn. It often 
happens that a snowstorm sweeps high vrounds 
in October or November, and after the bulk of it has 
melted, the drifts frequently serve as barriers to stay the 
fire. The practice of firing heather, leaviny 
it to burn unchecked towards a drift, cannot, however, be com- 
in very when no 
possible change of wind may upset the calculations of the keeper. 

It is no easy job heather-burning on a clear November 
with the ground cracking in the sun like tinder beneath 
single-handed on these 
It is a golden rule to have plenty of bands, and a few 
boys, provided they can be trusted, are invaluable for watching 


wcross the 


progress of the 


mended, unless in exceptional circumstances 


morning, 


one’s feet, and it is dangerous to work 


occasions. 


the smouldering ashes and guarding against a fresh outbreak while 

the keepers are working elsewhere, 

customary to have two men on each side, and in a big fire with 
wind fanning the flames these are none too many. 

In former t 

was spread over the required 

area by 


In burning leng strips it is 


a strong 
days the fire 


means of bunches olf 


dead heather, and much time 
used to be wasted in search 
ing for such material. lhe 


modern heather-burners, as 


shown in one of the iilustra 
tions, have rendered this 
system obsolete, and this 


welcomed 
as lightening considerably what 
IS probably the severest branch 


innovation is to be 


of the kee per's work. 
That heather, 
possible, should be 


when 
burnt in 


small strips or patches is a 
theory which requires little 
proof. If a young brood are 
surprised by a bird or beast 


of prey in the middle of a 
large open strip they cannot 
possibly escape, but in a small 
patch they can run to covet 


at the first sign of danger. 
As stated above, however, 
it is necessary to burn a 


moor on a large 
first before it can be 


negle ted 
scale at 
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brought properly nto control and a ystem of rotation 
established. There are few sights more impressive thin that of 
a big fire which has got out of control. If we see it from 
ln d, as ts probable if we are helping in the struggle, we shall 
ee nothing but a miss of smoke ahead, in the midst of which, 
dimly outlined, we ca distinguish the forms of the _ fore- 
most worker 

rom each tussock 


or tult of heather a 
spittir vo tla leat 
cracklit y hercely, 
breaking out again 
it intervals behind 
us as we work 
blindly on. It is 
now no question 
of keeping a level 


strip, with even 
edges ind no 
ragged corners, 
but literally a 
fieht to the death 
with the hery 
mon ter, it 
struggle from 
which we shall 
return with singed 


hair and = clothes 
reekiny ol the 
smoke. lar ahead 
of u it leaps on 


wards, jumping 

rivulets in its 

resistiess course, 

hurling itself from THE FIRE WELL 
Ope to siope in 

herce derision at our puny efforts, perchance crossing the march 


into a neighbour's ground, it matters litthe what bas caused 


the outbreak, a sudden rise of wind or a match thrown carelessly 
imong the heather—-there is time enough afterwards to discuss 
all this, and reason why. Our only object now is to regain 


control of the tHhame , Lo taiip them o it, and then sink ex! austed 


SALMON AT 


HIEN we read of King Robert the Bruce that he 
was so greatly impressed and inspired by the 
spectacle of the spider accomplishing, after very 
many efforts, that task which it was unable to do 
it first, we find ourselves beginning to wonde1 

whether it had ever happened to that Royal fugitive to see a salmon 
or sea-trout leaping at a fall. here is no doubt whatever that 
by flood and field this is a sight that must 
have olten met his eye 


In his journeyings 
Perhaps it was really even too familiar 
to strike his spirit : 
as thespidetr struck 
it to wreal issues 
Chis leaping of the 
anadromous fishes 
ata fall is at once 
in exhibition of 
the most monu- 
mental persever- 
ance and also of 
the most wonderlul 
achievement ol 
muscle that we are 
ible to see. You 
may watch little 
fish, like the grilse 
in the picture, 
leaping sheer ove 
the height of a 
man, hanging 
there a moment in 
the down-rushing 
water, with tail 
quivering after the 
amazing effort that 
has provided all 
the impetus, then 
swept down again, 
likea helpless piece 
of flotsam, into the 
turmoil of water 
below. It is not 


until you begin to . / ; ~ 
revardthat turmoil 


that you realise 
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beside some cool spring or streamlet. Aud so we fight our way 
forward; a broom, or “ besom,” snaps in half, and another is 
snatched from a lad following behind. ‘Till suddenly a gust 
of wind blowing down the corrie breaks the smoke, and we 
come to a halt, triumphant, on the banks of a rollicking burn, 
which has temporarily checked the onrush of the flames. 

To realise the 
magnitude of such 
a fire one must 
view it from a 
distance, and the 
Suge wreath of 
smoke _ billowing 
up towards the 
sky, extending 
over, perhaps, a 
mile of moorland, 
and varied by the 
leaping tongues of 
yellow flame, can- 
not fail to inspire 
one with the sense 
of awe which fire 
alone among the 
elements can 
arouse. On these 
occasions there is 
always the possi- 
bility of the peat 
below becoming 
ignited, and = in 
dry weather 
this is a serious 
danger. 

Generally, 
however, keepers 
avoid all risk of such an occurrence by burning small strips 
to check the fire at right angles to the direction of the 
principal fire. This expedient should always be adopted when 
burning near a wood or close to a neighbour’s march; but where 
it is possible to burn in small patches such precautions are no 


, 


longer necessary. H. LB. Macreurrson. 


THE FALL. 


half the wonder of it. 
exactly how many times its own height, would be a wonder even if 
it were taken from a favourable, or at least a firm, leaping 
board. Instead, it is taken from that mass of fluid sliding, 
rushing in a direction contrary to that in which the leap has 
to be made. Recognising that, the wonder becomes little less 
than a miracle. If it were not done, we should say it were an 
impossibility. Closely watching, as far as we can, the prepara 
tions of the fish for the leap, we may see that it takes what we 
should call a long 
run, allows itself 
to be carried some 
distance down 
stream before re- 
peating the 
attempt, and, when 
it essays the jump, 
comes to it almost 
vertically up 
through the water, 
cleaving the foam 
at the fall’s foot. 
This action has led 
some to think that 
the fish does not, 
in fact, have such 
a bad “take off” 
as appears, for it 
is argued that 
there is a_ back 
rush, underneath 
the surface move- 
ment of the 
stream, towards 
the foot of the fall, 
and that the fish 
takes advantage of 
this to get up its 
impetus for the 
final vertical effort. 
The fish shown in 
the pictures are 
grilse, and_ the 
grilse, for their 


This leap, of goodness only can_ tell 
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size, are, perhaps, the most active of all, as it is right that thev 
should be, seeing that they are at the young and athletic age; but 
the sight is hardly as impressive as that of a big salmon jumping. 

_ If we can turn our thoughts from the wonder of the power 
which the fish shows in this leap, we must direct them on its 
untiring persistency. The pertinacity with which it is borne 
down, time after time, and returns to the charge, recalis the 
pathetic story of Sisyphus with his stone. On many rivers we 
know that the salmon’s task is really as unending as that of 
Sisyphus himself. The purpose of the fish in attempting the ascent 
is, it need hardly be said, to get up to the gravelly reaches, pro- 
bably nearer the sources of the big river or on some of its tribu- 
taries, where their ova may develop safely ; and in all likelihood, 
though the story of their life has never been fully told, these are 
fish striving to return to the nurseries in which they were 
themselves reared. There are, however, certain falls on certain 
rivers which fish are now unable to ascend, or are able to do so 
only in such big spates as occur at very infrequent intervals. It 
may be that several years will elapse before the river is raised 
to such a height as will allow the fish to pass the fall. This 
may be owing to the natural changes produced by the action of 
the water on the rock in heightening the fall, making it steeper, or 
taking away the steps or landings, so to call them, which used 
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escaping from it and jcining a seed establishment, where he filled the humble 
post of message boy for many a day till the opportunity arose ol his becoming 
a seedsman, Even then his wages were only I2s, a week, and he left the 
establishment at the age of twenty, passing over to Ireland, where he stayed 


a year, We next hear of him at Worcester serving in the seed estab- 
lishment of Mr. Richard Smith, and subsequently starting business with 
a partner in that town. In 1862 he started in King Street, where a 
serics of accidents led him to a closer study of bulbs, especially 
narcissi, In those days daffodils were not highly thought of as garden 
flowers. We are apt to forget, in the joy caused by the exquisite 


colours yielded by these flowers in spring, that the fashion set in so 
late; we mean, of course, popular fashion, The poets from Shakespeare 
downwards have sung the praises of daffodils in stanzas of poetry which are 
among the finest in the English tongue. Wordsworth, who was alive during the 
early part of Mr. Barr’s career, had written his lovely poem ab ut daffodils 
dancing in the sun, and he was only echoing the thought that had inspired 
the immortal passage in Shakespeare and one of the most exquisite iyrics 
that Herri' k ever made. 

Mr. Peter iarr’s great work in connection with the daffodil consisted in 
getting together every known species and variety which he could in order to 
classify properly the family. He purchased the collection of new seedling 
varieties which had been raised by Mr. Backhouse and also those which were 
raised by Mr. Leeds. The latter had raised many beautiful hybrids and 
seedlings of these flowers, which were shown at South Kensington by 
Mr. Barr, though at that time there was little sale for them. When 
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to help the ascent, or it may be due to man’s action in abstracting 
water by surface drainage or for use in his houses. In such a 
case as this the salmon never will surmount the fall, and 
it is evident that the natural result, in course of time, must be 
the gradual depletion of the river of.its fish. Meantime such 
fish as may survive will continue their brave efforts with a 
perseverance which wins our admiration, though a true under- 
standing of their psychology must, perhaps, convince us that 
itis without moral value, being merely a blind obedience to the 
inherited instinct of their race. 


THE LATE MR. PETER BARR. 


N Saturday the world of horticulture suffered a great loss through 
the death of one of its most prominent citizens in the person 
of Mr. Peter Barr. He was an old man if we count by 
years, as he had reached his eighty-fifth birthday; but those 
who were younger might well envy the energy and vivacity 
which he showed. Mr. Barr’s career was a very remark- 

able one. He was of humble origin, the son of a hand-loom weaver in 
the village of Govan, near Glasgow, but in early years he was attracted 
to the study of flowers. His early history was that of many children of the 
period. He was taken away from school at the age of ten and set to work 
among the weavers. The task was uncongenial, and he was not long in 
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Mr. Leeds was an old man, it was remarked that he had determined that 
if his daffodils were not sold before his death they would be destroyed. 
Upon that Mr. Barr entered into consultation with the Rev. John Nelson 
and other friends, and the stock of Mr, Leeds was purchased, Shortly 
afterwards he heard that Mr. Milner of Sheffield had a stock of daffodils, 
and on going to see them he discovered that they were seedlings raised 
by Mr. Milner’s brother-in-law, Mr. Backhouse He made a careful 
classification, For very many years he exhibited all the diff-rent varieties 
and species he had got together of daffodils (narcissi) at the various spring 
flower shows, but it was long before the public seemed to be at all 
attracted by them. In 1884, however, a special narcissus or daffodil conference 
was held under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society at their 
hall at South Kensing‘on, and a very fine lot of daffodils were exhibited 
Very soon afier this the flowers jumped into favour and daffodil enthusiasts 
became plentiful. Mr, Peter Barr personally had never done any liy bridising 
with the narcissus family, but the most beautiful and, in some Cases, 
expensive daffodil seedlings of to-day are the result of crossing together 
the many varieties and species which he had accumulated, It was 
the Rev. G. H. Engleheart who first started hybridising with Mr 
Peter Barr’s collection of caffodils, but Mr, Peter Barr’s sons soon followed, 
continuing the work, and some of the finest trumpet daffodils of to-day have 
been raised by the firm of Barr and Sons. Especially we would mention the 
narcissus ** Peter Barr,” which was the finest and largest white trumpet daffodil 
raised about eight years ago, and which commanded the high price of £50 
a bulb, Mr, Peter Barr’s influence was not confined to daffodils, but extended 
to tulips, lilies and other bulbous flowers In him a giant has passed away. 
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Y ES, Sir Patrick,” said 
the parish minister, 
“Til warrant you 

Andrew Cardean will rid 

you of the rats. ut, as 

I have told you, he is a man of strange ways, and you will 

have to respect lus conditions. Just leave the wee west door 

open and he will go into the house himself about midnight ; then 
you must leave him undisturbed. You need have no fear for 
plate or property, for Andrew is no common man.” 

“You pique my curiosity,” answered Sir Patrick Monance, 
“and if it were not by doctor’s orders I must be in bed long 
before midnight, I think I should find a way to break down your 
friend's reserve. You and he are old friends ?” 

“It is more than twenty years since we were at St. 
Andrew's University together. But there a love affair struck 
him down, as you might say, in our third year and knocked the 
world and its concerns fairly out of his head. On the little 
means he had from his father he took to a lone and wandering 
way of life: among the fisher-folk one week, away to the High- 
lands the week alter, next to the West Country, then to the 
Border ; here, there and everywhere, always with a dog and 
sometimes with a Sheltie, sleeping in fine weather in woods and 
glens and picking up such knowledge of man’s ways and God's 
as | think never mortal had before. I never know of his coming 
till he comes, or of his going till he’s gone.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Patrick, “ I'll make a point of catling on 
you to-morrow to talk about the rat-catching.’ 

Sir Patrick had recently rented the big house at the end of 
the wood. It had stood empty for some time, and the lower 
part was so infested with rats that dogs, cats, ferrets and 
professional rat-catchers had failed to exterminate them. Sir 
Patrick would have had the foundations overhauled but for his 
wife, a Mrs. Glendinning whom he had married in her early 
widowhood, and who had wished to settle there at once for his 
benefit,as he was somewhat stricken in health after a long career 
in India. 

The minister on his return to the manse found Andrew 
Cardean, perched in the high hole-windows in the gable, gazing 
through the twilight over the fields where the harvest lay. 
“Weil, Andrew,” he said, as he changed his coat, ‘ it’s settled, 
and you can have a try at the rats to-night.” 

“‘ Robert,” said Andrew, as if not hearing, ‘‘there’s few 
sights on earth like a field of ripe, cut corn.” 

“Supper is a good sight, too,” answered the minister; ‘and 
hunger is a fine feeling. So just come down to earth for the 
present.” 

Cardean jumped down with a laugh and took a seat at the 
table. He forbade the minister to light the candles, saying he 
needed his dark sight for the night’s work. The supper pro- 
ceeded in silence, for the minister was a large, healthy man, and 
was still busy with the beef when his friend was picking little 
bits of cheese to go with his crust and slender draughts of ale. 
Bushy eyebrows hid all of Cardean’s eyes but their fire, and in 
the gloom his face stood out in ruddy pallor from his tangled 
hair and beard, as if it were luminous. It seemed full of know- 
ledge, fearless, self-contained, the face of a once freakish fairy 
grown up to benevolent power. 

At last the minister pushed back his chair and, lighting a 
long pipe, said: ‘* And if it’s a fair question, Andrew, how are 
you going to deal with the rats? Are you to catch them, or 
drive them away with fearsome incantations ? ” 

Cardean puffed at his short pocket pipe for some moments 
before answering. 

“Rats are unco beasts.” He had a soft, full voice and 
spoke slowly. “ All other animals are perfectly understandable ; 
they do certain things in certain ways, and always the same way. 
Not so with rats. ‘They are thinkers and experimenters. They 
are always ready to face fresh problems and reason about them. 
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If the human race had half their 
difficulties, mankind would be 
thinned down in a few generations 


to a select few. There is nothing 
a rat can’t do, and it does it always 
in the simplest and swiftest way. A man says, ‘IT must think 
about this,’ meaning that thinking is a trouble. A rat is always 


thinking; in fact, a rat is practical thought incarnate. It has 
none of the beautiful spirituality of the cat, though. Cats come 
from a better world; rats from a lower one.” 

lhe minister was growing drowsy; his bedtime was near. 
But he managed to ask: “ And how are you to set about them, 
Andrew ?” 

“Well,” answered Andrew, “I'm going to use a plan | 
learned trom an old gipsy man at Tetholm. But just go to bed, 
Robert, and leave me to myself; [ll slip out when I| think 
it’s time.” 

Towards midnight Cardean was making his way through 
the wood with the long, leisurely footstep and attentive air of 
one who was among familiar things. Now and again he would 
pause and look about him in the gloom of the trees as some 
sound or motion arrested him, resuming his progress when 
satisfied. ‘The hour had struck when he emerged at the edge 
of the wood opposite the house. Instead of going rcund to the 
gate he climbered over the low wall and, following the directions 
given him, approached the side door. He pushed it open and 
entered the house. The light of a lamp set on a_ bracket 
showed him a long passage, and as he stood regarding his 
whereabouts a large rat came out from what seemed a 
pantry and scurried past him. Noting the door through which it 
disappeared, he took the lamp and followed into a long bare 
room, the deserted kitchen of which he had been told. After 
examining the skirting carefully, he lit a dark lantern of his own 
and quenched the house-lamp. Then, fetching a box from a 
corner, he placed it, bottom up, by a large hole, laid an empty 
sack on the floor and sat down on the box. From his pocket h 
took a piece of ox liver, strangely scented, and some _ herbs, 
which he spread about, and setting the light side of the lantern 
against the wall, where only broken beams could fall on the 
hole, remained still. By and by, when the sounds of patter 
ing feet behind the skirting reached his ears, he began to 
whistle in a low tone a_ strange, outlandish tune, full of 
curious quaverings and bell-like modulations made by _ his 
tongue, as of water dropping in a solitary fountain. And all 
the while he bent over the hole intent and motionless. 
Suddenly the nose of a rat appeared sniffing quickly from side 
to side, and as suddenly disappeared. The wild tune con- 
tinued without break or change. Again the nose showed 
itself, and after many hesitations the head, then the 
shoulders. In an instant the rat was caught behind the ears 


between the watcher’s forefinger and thumb. For some 
moments he allowed it breath enough to squeal loudly, then 
gently dropped it into the sack. There again he encouraged 


it to squeal, sitting otherwise still as before whistling his tune. 
3ehind the skirting the sounds of scampering increased, as if 
couriers were carrying the news wide and far. Through the 
hole was thrust the head of a large rat, bold and fierce-looking, 
a leader of his tribe. With less hesitation, half of him came 
forth, when instantaneously he was caught up in the tell 
fingers and consigned to the sack. [rom other holes 
emerged excited rats, that rushed across the dark room adding 
their wild squealing to that of the captives; but Cardean paid no 
heed. His tune had become louder and more rapid, like a 
witches’ reel, and every few minutes out of the commotion 
behind the wail a rat would issue from the hole, only to be 
added to the company in the sack. And this went on till 
well over thirty were imprisoned, by which time the noise had 
died down considerably, and the rat-catcher’s intervals of vigil 
grew longer. 
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All at once he was aware that the door of the room was 
being softly pushed open. Turning bis head he saw a aded 
heht, then the tigure ol a state y woman ¢ ad in a loose dressing- 
robe, who advanced to ere he sat, and after regarding him tor 
a moment close at hand, said, in a voice of low elation: “I was 

ire it was you, Andrew.’ Setting down her candle, she took his 
hands with a gesture of great gladness, bent over him and kissed 
is brow. Cardean sat as if transfixed; even with the kiss 
tingling through him he remained motionless, lo ‘king dazedly at 
the woman, who was now kneeling beside him, vazing in his face 
is a mother gazes on a son returned to her after a long 
ab ence, 

Then from his lips came the one word, “ Marion,” uttered 
is if it were the epitome of all he felt or had to sav. She « rept 
nearer to him and her hand tightened on his. “ Are you glad to 
ee me, Andrew ?” she asked. 

‘| am sorry for myself,” he answered. ‘ How did you 
know | was here, and what are you doing ia this house ?” 

“This is my house, Andrew. That is my husband—my 
econd husband upstairs. He told me of a stranve, learned 
Man coming to catch the rats, and | came own, with a 


pl timent that seemed like a surety, to see who the man was. 
\nd oh, Andrew, alter these twenty-two years, how beautilul 
you are! Kiss me, Andrew, as you were wont to do,” 

With something like a groan, as if from the pain of too 
deep pleasure, he took her in his arms, and they sat locked 
tovether for many wild moments, cheek to cheek, like young 


* But, Grod’s mercy, Marion,” he said, as he released 
himself, “this is madness! Think what we are doing!” 

* There's Providence in this, Andrew. This is the Sixth of 
September, and twenty-two years ago to a day they took me 
away for sitting out with you among the stooks of barley—took 
me away \ndrew, and never gave mea chance to tell you. | 
tell you, Andrew, it’s Providence. The corn is on the ground 
iwain, and I'll upstairs and put on some clothes and shoes, and 
we'll out together and sit and speak. It's a beautiful night; 
wait for me.’ Before he could answer she was gone. 

Cardean mechanically resumed his posture by the rat-hole. 
In the silence, broken only by the confused, smothered 
commotion of the captives in the sack, a sleek young rat came 
forth. tle snapped it up as in a dream, and dropped it among 
the others. Then there came a rustling at the door, and out of 
the dark a voice whispered, “Come away, Andrew.” He gave 
the mouth of the bag a twist, dropped it, and followed. 

She led him down the side of the wood to the field on which 
he had been looking earlier in the night from the minister's 
sable window. One effort he made in his captivity, saying: 
‘You'll be missed, Marion.” And she answered: “ To be done 
vith that, Andrew; you may consider that the woman that 
married two husbands is, as you might say, sound asleep in 
perfect respectability. But Marion, your Marion, is in heaven 
at this moment; kiss me, Andrew.” With another sudden 
glimpse of her heaven he kissed her. 

| hrough the shadows of the « opses and over the ridge ol 
whins she led him in triumph to the barley. field, careless whethet 
any late wanderer might see them. The harvest moon shone 
gloriously in a deep, clear sky, and the heads of corn that fringed 
the stooks were scarcely stirred by the wind. On the shadowy 
side of one great stook she stopped, saying: * Let us sit here, 
\ndrew,”’ and crept close to him amid the smell of the cut 
corn, the most potent and soul-moving smell that Nature vields. 

* What are you thinking about, Andrew 2?" she asked, aftet 
long silences measured only by useless and incapable scraps of 
spec ( h. 

‘] was thinking, Marion, in a worldly way, that we are daft, 
fair daft, if not mad. But | was thinking, too, that it is sucha 
holy kind of daftness | would fain never be wise again.”’ 

* You did not use to call it daftness, Andrew.’ 

* No; but a great deal has happened since that time.” 

*Surely you are making a mistake, Andrew. We have 
been asleep; now we are awake again.” 


The voice of And:ew Cardean was low and hollow as he 
said with slow effort: “ We are forty years of age, or more; and 
you, Marion, have a character.” 

Chat's what my father said when he took me away from 
you, only he said | had lost my character. And my mother called 
me a graceless linmer. But, Andrew, when we were together | 
never knew | had a character.” 

In a rush of passion he folded her more closely to him: 
“You have been a fool, lass; you have broken the spell before 
its time. You should have waited till we were dead—aye, till 
the Judgment Day, and then we should have wakened in such 
bliss to meet again there would have been nothing for us to ask 
from heaven or its Lord.” 

** But, Andrew, maybe there is no heaven; and this is so 
sweet.” 

“Sweet? Aye, Marion, sweet, but fearsome, fearsome.” 

‘| am as sure as we are here, Andrew, that Providence has 
us by the hand this nieht. Why should you come rat-catching 
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under my roof on the Sixth cf September, a day I never vet 
slept or took bite or sup in, if *twere not so? My husband said 
vou wander about homeless and aimless. I know why, Andrew: 
fine, fine do | know why. Now let’s close on that; | will wander 
with you, Andrew, or settle far away where you will. We'll be 
heaven's bairns.”’ 

“Is it you, Marion, that’s speaking, or Providence ? 

“Och, 1 can’t tell, Andrew; but let us do it and never 
heed Providence.” She clung closer to him and in a whisper 
added: “I'm feared, Andrew, that this life may be all there 
is of this.” 

“If anything is immortal, Marion, it’s this: this love.” 

The word completed her ecstasy and she lay long in silence. 
\t last she said: “I have changed tny mind about this life; let 
us go and be dead, Andrew, and immortal. The sea is but a mile 
away. ‘Tie me fast to you to make sure, and in a minute we'll 
be there.”’ 

Andrew made no answer. 

* Or,” she continued, “| have saved up twelve or more of 
my husband's unused sleepy draughts, and there is a big bottle of 
them, enough for two. Would that be better?” 

“The way is nothing, Marion; it’s the doing of it. It 
might be the last of us, here and —there.” 

At that moment a distant cock crowed shrill, and the first 
beams of coming day played ina shimmering circlet above the 


eastern sea. 


“ Andrew,” she said, “ I’ve changed my mind again. Let 
me go with you.” 

“ This is no time to settle, Marion; the day is dawning, and 
you must go back. I would fain have you here, but I dare not 
lose you there. Now, you say Providence is moving in you and 
you shall decide. In this way: listen. You remember the little 
station at Balbirno where we used to spend so many stolen 
days ? ag . 

“The very birds sing Balbirno, Andrew.” 

“Well, on this day week, Tuesday, the Thirteenth of 
September, if you come there by the last train of the day you 
will find me waiting. But if you do not come, or cannot 
come, then I shall still wait, as | have waited, for that other 
coming.” 

* | will be there, Andrew.” 

hey made their way to the house in silence. On the verge 
Andrew Cardean stopped and held Marion in a long embrace, 
saying neither “ good-bys ” nor ** remember.” 

“ Your kiss, Andrew, seems like farewell; but I'll be there.” 

When she had gone some steps he called her back. “See 
the rats are not left to suffer, Marion. Drown them; they are 
said to have no souls.’ 


lhe station of Baibirno was but a little house shaded by the 
rocks and trees of the hillside cutting. Ten minutes past eight 
was the time of arrival of the last train, but it was close on the 
half-hour before Andrew Cardean, on the trysting mght, heard 
the signal fall. He was standing patiently under the yellow 
oil-lamp by the one gate for incomers and outgoers, his dog at 
his feet. 

*“ It’s a fine night,” the station-master had said earlier. ‘ Are 


> 


you going on with her ? 
. “No,” answered Andrew, “ I’m hoping to meet somebody.” 

As the engine and the three carriages rounded the corner he 
found himself praying inarticulately to heaven to keep his feet on 
the firm ground. The engine drew up and the station-master, 
who was also porter and signalman, called aloud “ Balbirno, 
Balbirno.”” Not a door opened; not a head appeared. All was 
still save the long breathing of the engine and the crunching of 
the station-master’s feet as he walked forward to exchange some 
words with the driver. 

Ihe guard touched Andrew on the arm. “Is your name 
Cardean ?”’ 

“It is so,” answered Andrew. 

* Then here is a letter for you.” 

* Thank you,” said Andrew. The train, the last train on 
the Thirteenth of September, moved out of Balbirno Station and 
not a soul got down. He glanced at the handwriting; it was not 
hers. The station-master was returning. Andrew had nothing 
to say to anybody, so he went out into the road and, untying a 
pony that stood by the fence, drove down to the village inn. 
“It’s just as | thought,” he said to the innkeeper; ‘ I1’ll not be 
wanting the beast to-night.” 

Upstairs in the little room where he was lodging he opened 
the letter, and his heart leaped up. The envelope contained 
another cover sealed. This was her handwriting, changed but 
the same: “ Andrew: | am ill in a way I do not understand. I 
am in bed and cannot rise. I seem to have forgotten all but one 
thing, Iriday, the day after to-morrow. But | cannot get up to 
go. This is to tell you that if I am not there it is because | 
am dead, or mad, or dissolved in some way. My housekeeper 
will see this is sent. She is promising now to send it by the 
guard. My head is full of birds and choirs singing Balbirno.” 
rhe rest was illegible. 
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Drain-fever supervening on chill was declared by the doctors 
to be the cause of the death of Lady Monance. ‘The minister 
told Cardean that she died on the Friday. Late in the evening 
of the funeral day, when the sexton and his man had filled in the 
earth of her grave, they were surprised to see, on their way home, 
a strange-looking man bent low on the ground uttering sobs and 
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lamentations. Next morning they found stuck in the earth over 
the head of the dead a bunch of ripe ears of barley. And every 
year, some time between even and dawn of the Sixth of September, 
an unseen hand laid a like remembrance on the same spot. One 
year the offering failed, which showed that Andrew Cardean 
had gone—there. 


NOTES ON THE ART OF TREILLAGE— 11. 





FTER describing the 
orders of architec- 
ture and_ their 
application to 
treillage motifs, : 

the author of “ L’Art du ; ap Eh 
Treillageur”’ gives elaborate 
directions for the setting 
out of vaulting, the construc- 
tions of columns, cornices 
and other details. Iron was 
largely used in building up 
the constructional members, 
in strengthening the vaults 
and the angles, both in order 
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to give a lightness and deli- 
cacy that would have been 
impossible if only wood were 
used, and also on account of its being better able to resist climatic 
effects. Where iron is used it is recommended that it should be 
painted the same colour as the wood. Diagrams are given 
showing the most effective means of spacing the laths together, 
with designs for a variety of ways of filling in the compartments, 
and stress is laid on the importance of properly proportioning the 
solids and the voids, which, as the author says, “ distinguishes 
the work of the real artist of genius from that of the ordinary 
meclianical labourer who ouly works by routine.” 

Chestnut, oak and ash were the woods most generally used, 
but almost any pliant wood served the purpose equally well. 
Chestnut laths, of lengths varying from aft. to git. by about rin. 
in breadth, were sold in bundies for this purpose. ‘The most 
general method of fastening the laths together was by means of 
one strand of iron wire, and not by nails (which is the method 
usual nowa- 
days). When 
2 tied with wire 
the  treillage 
lasts longer, 
and any little 
irregularity in 
its lines is by 
AW no means ob- 
ZU jectionable. 
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ceaux and all 
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which, cut out 
from thin 
sheet-iron, 
were after- 
wards painted or gilt: “ Garlands of jasmine, roses, honeysuckle 
and other creeping plants arranged in a happy disorder leave us in 
doubt as to whether we are the more affected by nature or by 
Ot. « . The science of the Treillageur is not confined to 
their ateliers, it is not an art of routine, but wants experience, 
taste and a knowledge of geometry, of architecture (as regards 
decoration), of drawing and of design; above all of flowers, to 
fashion them well and to compose garlands and bouquets.” 
There is no lack of engravings of French treillage. Mariette’s 
“Architecture a la Mode” gives many examples, and besides 
these there are the designs of Perelle, Langlois, Sylvestre, 
Le Pautre, Le Barbier, Née, d’Argeuville and Jacques Boyceau. 
Watteau’s well-known picture, “ Le Joueur de Flite,” and 
Lancret's “ Partie des Plaisirs" have delightful circular treillage 
temples. Some drawings of Hutin preserved in the Bibliotheque 





DESIGN FROM A DUTCH GARDEN BOOK 


Published in 1670. 





DUTCH TRELLIS-WORK: 


Nationale show the superb 
treillage pavilions erected by 
the City of Paris in the 
Place Louis le Grand on 
the occasion of the marriage 
of the Dauphin in 1745. 
Baudoin’s pictures of * Le 
Midi” and ‘Le Gotter” 
and Binet’s ** La Nourrice 
Elegante" all show treillage 
designs. Debucourt's en- 
graving, “La Promenade 
de Paris,” shows the circular 
pavilions that were erected 
at the Palais Royal. 

In Holland, we find 
trellis, or ‘ latwerk,” as 
it was called, largely in 
demand for all classes of garden. It is generally very solid 
in construction, and though lacking the grace of the French 
examples, it has nevertheless a quaint charm of its own. We 
illustrate a few examples from “ Den Nederlandtsen Hovenier,” 
acurious garden book published in 1670. At Broek, in one of 
the small gardens, we remember an elaborate pyramid of trellis, 
formed of laths not more than half an inch in width. There is a 
curious collection of drawings of Dutch trellis in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. Examples are also to be found in many of the 
old books of views of the smaller country seats, such as Van 
Nidek’s “* Het Zegepralend Kennemerland.” Asa rule, in Dutch 
treillage, ironwork was not so largely used as in French. 

In England, trellis-work remained in fashion with but 
slight variations from Tudor days until the early part of the 
nineteenth century. it was first used to surround the flower 
beds. In a painting representing Henry VIII. and his tamily 
at Hampton Court we see a garden with flower-beds surrounded 
by low treilis-work with intervening posts, upon which were 
fixed heraldic beasts bearing vanes and shields with the King’s 
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arms and badges, and, judging from the accounts preserved of 


Modellen van Luft-pricclen. 83 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE FROM THE SAME VOLUME 
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Henry VIII. at 
hia ton ( rt 
fter Wo sey's 
death in 1530, he 
nu hay made 
use ol treillage 


very largely. We 
find de ribed 180 
posts and ** GOO 
yds. of rayle’’ 
| while and 
vreen. In several 
tiluminated MSS, 
in the British 
Museum are de- 


painted 


iwhtiul littie pice 


tures of mediaval 
raraen giving 
examples I 
trellis; im one a 


reen about ft. 


high and an 

arched gateway, 

the laths fixed 

diagonally with TRELLIS-WORK 
puare p sts; in 

another the lath ue sp ice 1 mach wider ay irt to allow a hed ‘re 

of roses to be trained. There is a very suggestive example in 
Didymus Mountaine’s “ The Gardener's Labyrinth,” published 

nm 1577; this shows a quare enclosure with an inner parterre 


protected by a low trellis screen with ornamental pilasters 


surmounted by baskets of flowers Bacon in his essay on the 
ideal garden does not despise trellis. “lor the ordering of the 
ground . . . Lleaveittoavarietyofdevice. . . . Little 


low hedges round like welts, with some pretty pyramids I like 
well; and in some places fair columns upon frames of carpenters’ 
work.”” The use of trellis in England was stimulated for a 
short time by the extraordinary Chinese craze, which followed 
the publication of Sir William Chambers’s “ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening” in 1772. The work created a commotion 
quite out of keeping with its value, and it is said that, with 
the exception of the preface, which is in earnest enough, the 
book is really a solemn joke, intended to mystify the public. 
Several of the pavilions he constructed at Kew are still 
remaining, but we doubt if any of his treillage could now be 
found. Examples ot treillage will be recalled in many localities 
now remote and retired, but which were fashionable in the 
eighteenth century—screens, colonnades, verandahs and porches. 
In Chelsea and other parts of London that were fashionable in 
the late eighteenth century we may still occasionally come 
across some stray example 

With regard to the further use of treillage, there are many 
purposes to which it is admirably suited. We have seen it 
effectively used in an eighteenth century house to enclose the 
well of a staircase. lor a conservatory or winter-garden—-parts 
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of a_ house that 
are usually tacked 
on mm so unsatis- 
factory a manner 
—the material is 


just sufficiently 


architectural to 
add to instead of 
cetracting from 


the effect of the 
building, and a 
sage green treil- 
lage design 
against a_ plain 
white background 
has a pleasing 
effect. In cover- 
ing up a_ blank 
wall no better 
means could be 
found than treil- 
lage decoration. 
In the garden it 
is suitable for 
every form of 
ephemeral _ struc- 
ture: for a band- 
stand, a small garden theatre, a rose arbour ora porch. In many 
positions where light ironwork is too brittle, treillage might 
be substituted with advantage ; it is not nearly so costly, can be 
repaired with ease and any small broken piece restored. For all 
forms of enclosure it is particularly fitted, being so quickly and 
easily erected, and its position can be changed if required 
without much trouble. With treillage screens a garden in a 
new piece of ground is divided up and made “habitable” in 
a few weeks where hedges would have taken years to cultivate. 
As to iis colour, when oak is used, it attains in course of 
time a delightful silvery grey ; sometimes in the cheaper forms 
the brown tones of wood-preservatives are not unpleasing. 
Where it is coloured, the many tones of sage and peacock greens 
seem to be best, but very pleasing effects may be obtained by 
the use of two or more tints; thus the front of the lath might be 
painted blue and the sides green, with emphasis given to certain 
small parts by touches of white or red. H. InicGo Triccs. 


A CANADIAN 
BACKWATER. 


UCKED away in the north-east corner of the Province 
of Quebec lies a small irregular blue patch, labelled 
on the maps, Lake St. John. Should curiosity or 
interest prompt further enquiry on a map of larger 
scale, the investigator will discover a tiny black dot, 

one of many which cluster at the eastern end of the lake, marked 


CHANTILLY. 





L. Pamard. THE BASSIN D’ANITIN AT VERSAILLES. Copyright 
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Island House Hotel. It is a quiet little spot, set down there in 
the blue patch, as far removed from the roar and bustle of the 
world as are the eddying backwaters which indirectly attract the 
wandering fisherman to so remote a spot. I had heard much of 
the fighting qualities cf the fish which lurk beneath those foam- 
covered eddies: that for his size the ouananiche was more than 
the equal of his cousin, the great sea-going salmon, and, too, 
with all his finery of dress. 1 confess 
that 1 was disappointed, not in his 
appearance, for he is a beautiful fish; 
but I have seen many a burn trout fight 
as hard for his life, and harder, once he 
felt the fatal hook in his jaws. It may 
be I had been led to expect too much. 
There had been no rain for months; 
the river was low; the fish were not 
taking well; I never caught a big 
one, and last but not least, wherein I 
expect lies the truth of the whole 
matter, I am not a fisherman. Not 
to me has it been given to flog the 
water contentedly all day and take 
nothing; which is a matter of self-pity. 
So it came about that | would lie back 
in the canoe with a contemplative pipe, 
and, at peace with all the world watch 
johnnie cast dexterously across the 
swirling currents and his look of eager 
delight as the fish came _ scuttering 
along the top of the water in a final 
struggle to be free, his mouth open 
and his tail feebly beating the elusive 
foam. I enjoyed, too, Lessaid’s accom- 
paniment of strange cries, his brandished 
net, the sight of which gave the fish 
strength for yet another plunge below 
the surface; his exhortations to Johnnie 
to keep his rod up, and his low fat 
chuckle as he drew the silvery form ito 
the canoe; so that in the actual sport 
what did it matter if I was disappointed 
with all this and much more to charm 
me? Every morning we would start 
early, for the world is young then, and 
in those small hours you may see many 
things for which you will look in vain 
as theday draws on. Only at its close, 
from out of the west, a faint reflection 
of one’s earlier mood will come, lacking, 
it is true, the glad joyousness which 
then sent you on your way rejoicing, 
yet tinged with a faint half-pleasurable 
regret as the perfume of lavender 
which has lain long in some unopened 
drawer. 

Once as we went gliding down the 
river, round a rocky point, we came on 
that which turned my thoughts into 
a more sombre channel and for a 
time struck the smile from even 
Johnnie’s cheerful face. Above, the sun seemed to call on all 
things to make merry. The river went crying and laughing past 
“clear and cool by laughing shallow and dreaming pool.” 
Beautiful wild flowers came shyly treading to the water's edge, 
and there crushing their beauty, half in, half out of the water, 
lay a grisly horror which had been once a man. His yellow, 
claw-like hand was twisted under his head; a wisp of lank, black 
hair floated this way and that as the rippling waters bore it and 
half covered his puffed and swollen features distorted out of al! 
human significance. I only gave one look, but | shall neve 
forget what I saw; and to give a kind of grotesque horror to it 
all, that one glance told me that his nose was a bright scarlet, 
like that of a funny man in a pantomime. A poor Indian, 
working in a lumber-camp the preceding winter, he had been 
swept under the ice and so drowned. 1 wondered what strange 
scenes the poor battered derelict had encountered on its long 
companionless voyage through the weary months before it made 
its silent advent into the world of sunshine it had left. 

So presently we went on down the glittering river. | 
could not at once banish the scene from my mind, but Johnnie 
and Lessaid talked away in their queer French-Canadian patois, 
and before ten minutes had passed were laughing and chattering 
like children. Vor all their gaiety and lightheartedness they did 
not forget the business in hand. From down below us camea 
dull booming. Johnnie motioned me to reel up my trailing flies. 
In the distance I could see a cloud of spray, while the smooth 
surface of the river seemed broken by a dull, uneven line. 
Low, evil-looking rocks began to appear here and there. Fora 
second or sa the paddles stopped and we wavered uncertainly ; 
but it was only for a second. With a long stealthy glide we 
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slide out from the oily calm above the rapids into their very 


midst, the broken waters tossing and roaring all around. <A 
great swirling wave broke suddenly close to the canoe; a foot 
off was a big brown crest. Johnnie gave a quick calculating 


glance, the while holding his blade wide he steadied himself on 

his knees. The canoe jibbed like a living thing, then as Johnnie, 

suddenly galvanised into life, gave a quick, sharp turn of his 
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wrist, shot between the two as if she herself were a sentient 
being. 

The river went shouting and rioting past, throwing itself 
into a myriad twists and curves, as though rejoicing in the 
exuberance of its own strength; but we lay quiet in an eddy, 
or so it seemed, till, as a black sinister-looking rock slid past, 
| realised that we were still being borne swiftly forward, and 
the next second were twisting in a miniature whirlpool. More 
rocks, some covered with heavy drift logs and all looking 
absurdly like bad stage scenery, slid past; Lessaid gave a 
sudden, sharp cry, the paddles flashed, we gave a great leap and 
then lay in calm water, though how we passed through that 
tossing, foaming chaos every morning without even a wetting | 
could never say. 

Through floating lily pads the canoe sidled up to a little 
spit of sand. Johnnie, his tace all aglow, and his merry black 
eves twinkling, cracked his jokes, to which Lessaid, his snub 
nose tilted high and his grey whiskers fiercely bristling, gave 
passing recognition by a ponderous grunt. They motioned me 
to disembark, for we had come to a portage, and, as I steered my 
rod through the thick pendant boughs which shut in the narrow 
pathway and clutched with vicious claw-like talons at my line, 
shouldered the canoe. Like some uncouth monster rising from 
a sea of lovely flowers, it followed me. Great masses of berries, 
pink and red, barred our way, and mingled with the iris and 
reminiscent bluebell. The smell of the pines struck softly 
in my face, bringing with it vague, indefinable longings 
and tremulously stirred with unseen fingers the latent hopes 
which I longed to, and yet coud not, express. Involuntarily 
1 raised my eyes, cons ious of some presence flitting behind 
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t vate 1 ste but the time had not vet come, and before me 
\\ hit " basked tenantie save r the whispering ol 
the Beyond the sun-bathed openi: the fretted 
pin ‘ reached down to the water edge lhe fresh vreen 
f you foliage crept about their trunks and strove to cover 
elr naked: but the pines, one rank above another, stood 
there ull and erect, as though resenting an intrusion they were 
veri t pre nt he lily pa came rippling in on tiny 
ive to watch em the river widened out into a little lake, 
ad thr the green di we slid out once again on to its 
iln t thi. 

Kound a bend came the flash of a rod. A silvery ferm 
plashed and ittered in the water. “Good Win-an-eesh!’ 
ud johnnie, and paddled on. Where the feam curved in 
trange shapes and half-circles I could see lazy fins and vanishing 
il disturb the eddies. \ll the long glorious morning we 
would drift lazily from one big pool to another. Hardily 

the ft ind tai \\ ild show themselves, despite the black 
ulow of the canoe; or, as was more frequent, there would 
me a swirl in the water out of reach of the fly (and you 

may le ure that it " it the more distant swirl that 
home wou ejaculat Beeg Win-an-eesh!"), as though 
tantalise u 

On yne litthe wooded islet we would take our lunch 

wnaniche fried over a fire of fir splintet and as the blue 
noke rose on tl ur above the sweet-smelling pine ne ‘ 

| dreamed th ream which the breath ol t city kill 

ismaquhes, the fish hawk, came sweeping from his bla ted pine 

stem itterin t I ry, curiously plaintive for so large a 

bird to issure th young ones he nad i¢ t { they 

it least were ule ind then, a he Swept Over out eads, a 
ratin dehiance to the disturbers of his peace Meek , th 
| irrel, peeked and peered through the loi 

rasst is though to find out what it was ail 

bout Butterflies, black and white, orange 

ind blue, flitted here and there about the 

p es of sunlight. \ wood-pecker popped 

I head around a tree trunk to pass the time 

rf lay, and then, astonished at his own 


temerity, wk again. Keassured at 


popped | 


the immobility of the strange object lying on 
the fir boughs, he was back avain directly, 
and m | heard him hammering gaily away 
as he climbed out of sight among the tir 
tops. The great aisle of the wood stretched 
iway into the listance A thousand cob- 
webs, perplexing to the eye, like jewel | 
threads, stretched about the bushes and filled 
the adow with ight; there was a sound 
many waters in my eat the wood seemed 
1 sudden to grow very sull; the pipe fell 
from my mouth and lay unheeded. 
When | awoke it was already late, and a 


little pile of sul, silver bodies testified to my lazi 
ness and Johnnie's energy. So we adventured 
lorth again, a spoon substituted for a fly, and 


padaied uong ciose in about the reeds, 


Presently there came a terrific tug; the reel 
in in to cream, | Ispe ted a weed, but 
johnnie cried Beeg pike!” and sure enough 
minute we saw nolbing Lhen we « 
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and I reeled cautiously up. Directly below the canoe, against 
the white sandy bottom, | saw a wicked shark-like monster. He 
turned his head and saw the canoe above him. With a flash he 
was gone, and the line began to sing. Again he came gliding 
past, this time a little nearer, his flat, ugly head and gaping jaws 
plainly to be seen. Then the rod broke! I knew it was weak, 
Johnnie having obligingly broken it for me on a wretched perch 
a few days previously. Now a light trout rod with a badly 
spliced top is not the best thing in the world with which to catch 
I8ib. pike. However, it was all we had, and fortunately the line 
held. The monster struggled feebly on the surface of the 
deft finger over each wicked little eye, 
he was heaved on to the shelving sand and that was the 


end of him. 


shallows; a closed 


So in the evening light we paddled gently back over the 
darkening water to the little landing-stage and to our voyage’s end ; 
but the great river went gliding quietly and silently by, never 
stopping until it had finished its ceaseless journeying and stilled the 
call which sent it hurrying to the vast bosom of the St. Lawrence 
and the grey seas beyond. H. FRaNK WALLACE. 
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“TCOWARDS the end of July I became possessed of a 
young cuckoo, and have had him ever since, having 
brought him up by hand. When found he was in a 


hedye-sparrow’s nest, badly dark 


hedve ina cricket-field. 


y placed high up in a 
As it was impossible to photograph the 


very 
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axed him into a small bay 
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CUCKOO IN NEST: JULY 28th, 1909. Copyright 
cuckoo in the original nest without a great deal of trouble and time, 
| brought him home, and | must say that the bird has been mor 
trouble than heis worth. Now, at th 

end of August, he is still very reluctant 
to feed himself, only doing so when he is 


absolutely compelled, and I believe he 


would have died of starvation if he 
had been left to feed himself. First of 
all he had meal-worms, but these 


proved a too expensive luxury, halt 


a-crown’s-werth being devoured in 
little more than a week. Common o1 
garden worms were then tried as 


being cheaper and more readily obtain 
able. The cuckoo will eat them when 
hungry enough, but does not ‘much 
hanker arter them,” as the Yankee 
said when asked if he could eat Turkey 
buzzard. And he does not like them 
when too long and wriggly—-he shakes 
his head in a determined fashion’ and 
spits them out; but if one is bundled 
up and pushed quickly into the back 
of his ever open mouth it is promptly 


swallowed. So is a_ slug, even a 
biggish one; but Master Cuckoo is 
mighty particular about dirtying his 
beak and cannot bear to have slug 
slime or wormy earth adhering to 
it. In this I can sympathise with 
Copyright him. But then I should also ‘draw 
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the line at swallowing the said slugs and worms. 
and somewhat unedifving sight to see him scre 


while all the time a 2in. 
slug is crawling out of 


the open gullet and 
trying to escape. To 
vary the worm and 
slug diet sometimes | 
give him raw meat 
and suet, and I find 
he will eat greedily 
chicken food in the 


shape of hot porridge 
of middlings and 
potato-peelings (a food 


that is also greedily 
eaten by our cat, 
which will also steal 
and devour raw pota- 
toes). Maggots also 


are eaten readily, and 
these he will pick up by 
himself if they are left 
in front of him, but 
very gingerly and one 
at a time. He much 
preters to have a 
pinch of them R. 
into throat 


B. Ledge. 


good 


stuck his 


between my finger and thumb; in fact, he likes the operation 


His 


have 


better than I natural 
caterpillars, but I 
hunting for his benefit; but I find 
he will swallow a_ big, fat, woolly 
bumble-bee, which are common, and 
easily procured, though I have some 
compunctions in sacrificing the poor 
old bumbles to his insatiable appetite. 
However, when he is hungry, which 
is generally, the constant ear-piercing 
single note gets on one’s nerves, and 
is so exasperating that one has to get 
up and give him something for the sake 
of peace. 

1 think that without exception the 
cuckoo is the most sluggish and greediest 
bird I have ever kept, though, after all, 
there is some excuse for the greediness, 
for the rate of growth has been very rapid, 
as will be seen by the photographs, 


do. 


which are all dated. The bird has 
been able to fly for some weeks. This 
power of flight is, in fact, very 
suddenly acquired by the nestling 
cuckoo, which seems to require no 


preliminary practice, but can fly well 


Straight out of the nest which it has 
never left before. I have visited 
a young cuckoo daily or almost 
daily for weeks, and have been 
c’rtain that it had never left its 
foster-parent’s nest—in this case a 
robin. Then came a day when, on 


straight 
and 


touching it, it flew 


’ away 
biggish held 


across a settled 


AUGUST 10th, 


food, 
no time to spend on entomological 


suppose, 
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aming for foo, 
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and insects now 
would be 


AUGUST 


some interesting subjects for 
had no 


, When everything is 
cure, and, at the 
equally distasteiul to me. R. b. 
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in the topmost boughs of a large oak, greatly 
to my surprise, for I expected it to sink down 
to earth every moment, exhausted by the 
unusual exercise. 

I had a practical illustration last week ; for 
my bird, which bad a short string on one leg 
to prevent his escape, in the event of his getting 
out of an old cage, which he sometimes did, 
slipped out of my hand and flew to the top of 
a good-sized oak tree. I climbed up, but could 
not quite reach him, for the branches were too 
small to bear my weight. On being 
out, he flew round twice and then perched on 
the top of a still bigger tree. 


shaken 


I had to go into 


the house for climbing-irons before | could 
ascend; then by breaking off a dead bough, 
after I had climbed as far as I could, I twisted 


this into the line on his foot and brought him 
down in my pocket none the worse for the 
adventure. When I took in hand his bringing 
up | had an idea that by putting him out ina 
suitable place his constant cry for food might 
induce some charitably-disposed small bird to 


come along and feed him, and not only save me 
the trouble of doing so, but also provide 
the camera. However, whethet 

opportunity really to try the exper 


ment in a suitable 


place or not, [| do 
not know, but I had 
no success. 1 still 
think the idea would 


work, if one tried it in 
a large country gaiden, 
for 
large number of 
about. 

It becomes now a 


with a 
birds 


instance, 


question of what to do 
with ailing a 
fostet! parent 


him. 
who 
would look after him, | 
do not like to turn him 
for | fear his 


chance of 


loose, 

Surviving 
but small, 
I certainly do not 


would be 
and 
look 
pleasure to trying to 
keep the bird through 
the winter. It is 
Worry having 
to provide him witha 


forward with any 


quite 
enough 
Copyright 


sulhciency of worm 


pro 
to kill him—i 
LODGE. 


comparatively easy to 
same time, the only alternative 
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STOHE EDITH, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF ° 


MR. PAUL FOLEY. 
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TOKE EDITH is perhaps the most complete example in than the owner of Holme Lacy from his adhesion to the losing 
Herefordshire of the admirable style of architecture in side. While the Cavaliers still held their own, Sir Henry Lingen 
which man f our country houses were built during led the attack on Brampton Bryan, the castle of the Harleys, 
the half century which followed the restoration of the chief of the Herefordshire magnates who leaned to the popular 
Stewarts. It i maller than its neighbour, Holme cause. Later on he was himself besieged at Goodrich, of 

Lacy, but it is more finished and satisfying in its exterior and which he was the Royalist Governor, and he found himself 
equally interesting in its interior. It was while Lord Scudamore obliged to surrender. But he and his gallant men obtained 

is new building bis ancient home on the acres which his family honourable terms and marched out to the lively tune 
had held for many generations on the right bank of the Wye then known as “Sir Harry Lingen’s Delight.” In assessing 
that a wealthy trader acquired an estate on the other side of the the amount of his composition for his sequestered estate, 
river, and thereon his son soon after built a house. No one Parliament was merciless. towards this ‘notorious delin- 
knows which of the six Saxon Eadgyths who reached saintdom quent,” and, unlike those of the Scudamores, his estates 
is the patroness of the church, whose tall spire rises from the were not of size and character to make good the losses and 
steep bank which looks northward over the flat lands of mid- restore prosperity to the.family when their Sovereign returned to 
Herefordshire, through which flow the Lugg and the Frome on the throne. Sir Henry only just lived to see the Restoration 
their way to join the Wye a tew miles south-west of Stoke Edith and then died o! the small-pox. His son struggled on for a few 
and north-east of Holme Lacy. Alter Senlac, Raiph of Toesny, years against a load of debt and then followed his father, leaving 
the Conqueror’s standard-bearer, obtained the manor, but it instructions In his will that Stoke Edith should be sold. At that 
frequently changed ownership before we find it in the possession moment England’s wealthiest iron-master was bestowing estates 
f Sir John Lingen in the days of the Eighth Henry. There his on his sons and the Lingen property passed to one of these in 1670. 
descend ints were seated, occupying a dwelling which a survey One Richard Foley, whom tradition names a fiddler, is said 
made in Elizabeth's time describes as containing “twelve bays of to have noticed that the nail trade of his native Stourbridge 
Byldinge, devided into hall, parlor, chambers and other howses was threatened by the new inventions and better methods of 
of office cov'ed with Slatt. It was still the “faire house Sweden. Twice he journeyed thither, and, as Orpheus’s flute 
belonging to the Lingens" when Charles and his Parliament tamed beasts, so did loiey’s fiddle soothe the suspicions of the 
ame to blows, and the owner of Stoke Edith suffered even more Swedish manufacturers, and their secrets became his. The 
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undations was built 
lron-works, and 
o do with, that ever I heard of, magnified his great Integrity 
stioned by none,” as Richard Baxter 
Kidderminstet 


praise the exceedingly 
discerning manner in which he exercised his church patronage. 


lhomas Foley steered clear of flats and shallows 





was left alone under both régimes to carry on his trade 
and amass wealth. He founded at Old Swinford a hospital for 
the rearing and educating of poor boys, of which the present 
income from his endowments amounts to £5,500. But there was 
plenty left to establish his sons during his iiletime. The eldest 
he seated on that fine Worcestershire estate of Witley, which is 
now the property of Lord Dudley, and when Paul, the second of 





meme 
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them, reached the age of twenty-five he was put into 
the position to buy Stoke Edith. It was in the twelve- 
bayed building of his predecessors that he lived, for the 
* Dictionary of National Biography” tells us that “ between 
1697 and 1699 he pulled down the old house and built 
the present one,” and the latter year is that of his death. 
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But he had soon 
identified himself 
with the  neigh- 
bourhood in which 
he had _— settled. 
He added two ad- 
joining manors 
and two advow- 
sons after the 
death of his father, 
and in 1679 he 
began to represen 
Hereford City in 
the House o 
Commons, and 
continued to do so 
in seven Parlia- 
ments, On the 
Sec ond or casion he 
ran in conjunction 
with Mr. Aubrey, 
and Lord Scuda- 
more’s candidate 
was defeated, 
whence arose con- 
siderable coolness 
between the neigh- 
bours. loley was 


a Tory, but not — Copyright FROM THE HOUSE 


a courtier, and so 

he supported the revolution of 1689. His constitutionalism. 
backed up by much knowledge of law and precedent, had 
been annoying to Lord-Keeper Guilford, and so the latter’s 
brother, Roger North, sets him down as a “ factious lawyer, 
very busy in ferreting musty old repositories,” and declares 
he had heard him say “things would never go well till 
forty heads flew for it.” Fortunately for these heads, James 
hid his own and disappeared. But even William III. was held 
to be too high-handed by this patriot, who was put into 
the Speaker’s chair in opposition to a Court nominee in 
1695, and remained there till his death. By a City Alder- 
man’s daughter he had a son, Thomas, who succeeded hin, 
and who may, even in his father’s lifetime. have had much to do 
with the creation of the new house. Mr. Robinson, in his 
“Mansions of Herefordshire,” says that Thomas Foley was 
‘a man of taste and possessed of some architectural know- 
ledge, and it is possible that the designs of the house may 
have been drawn by him with the assistance of Sit 
Christopher Wren, its reputed builder.” So the busy Speaker 
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may have left the 
matter of house- 
planning to nis 
son, and the great 
architect would 
very naturally be 
consulted. 
Wren’s work on 
churc hes, palac es, 
public buildings, 
hospitals and col- 
leges was too con- 
siderable to admit 
of his being the 
working architect 
of country houses. 
Yet nearly as 
many of these 
have been loose ly 
attributed to him 
as to Inigo Jones, 
and, indeed, with 
more justice, for, 
as Messrs. 
Belcher and Mac- 
artney tell us, 
“Wren was 
generally con- 
“COUNTRY LIFE sulted on all the 
important house 
erected about that time, and, while responsible, perhaps, for 
the general scheme and important features, must not be 
supposed to have designed the details... This is with 
special reference to Belton in’ Lincolnshire, which was 
built a few years earlier than Stoke Edith. It is a larger house 
than the latter, but somewhat on the same plan. There is a 
return to the far-projecting wings which had prevailed 
before Inigo Jones introduced a more compact arrange- 
ment. Belton has the Elizabethan H shape, but with the cross 
line thickened so as to contain rooms on either side. Stoke 
Edith is the same except that the wings occur on the south side 
only. The full effect of the north side, as seen from the lower 
ground of the approach, cannot be rendered in photography. A 
striking site was seized as a feature by the architect in a manner 
not very frequent at the time. The ground is sufficiently ste » 
to make what is the ground floor on the south or garden side, the 
first floor on the north or entrance side. That is why projecting 
wings, treated as part of the main structure, were out of 
the question on this fagade.  Kising from still lower ground 
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would have towered too much. most charmingly detailed of our country houses in this style. 

jection on this elevation except There isa thoughtful mingling of brick and stone. Ashlar, of such 

centre, which is entirely of stone fine quality that the delicate carving of cornices, capitals and door- 

supporting an entablature and heads is as crisp and complete to-day as when it was executed, 

hall, rising to two-storey height predominates on the north side, giving to its greater height and 

vindow-door approached up a_ noble simpler form an added impression of solidity. On this side the 

m-used mode of entran reserved basement and the centre are wholly of stone, besides the coigns, 

usual inyress being through the string-course, entablature and window architraves; but on the 

a lower hall. From the ends of the north west and east, stone is confined to the latter set of features, 

w segmentai buildings, no higher than the garden and to the south the stone architraves and entablature are 

t and join extensive ranges of offices that flank the omitted, and all is brick except the coigns, string -course 

vreat sioping forecourt and give support and dignity to the main and cornice. The ample overhang and the rich carving 
building Ihe latter has been described as “too severe to be of the mouldings and modillions of the cornice is_ well 
tly beautiful ""—a view which can only be taken by one who is shown in the illustration of a portion of the east side, which 

tot sympathy with the whole range of our Palladian architec- also gives the detail of a doorway. Each fagade has its own 


house is one of the best proportioned and doorway, and each design is different. The amorini and the swag 
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of fruit and flowers which decorate the eastern door-head are a 
delightful composition, typical of the school of Wren. Strict 
students of Vitruvius would object to its taking the place of the 
entablature used in ressaut above the capitals, but designers 
of the time alluwed themselves a good deal of licence and, as 
they possessed a real sense of harmony and balance, the result is 
generally pleasing, as it certainly is at Stoke Edith. The 
size, quality and colour of the bricks are all that can be 
desired, and the same may be said of the thick green slates of the 
roof, which, like the contemporary building at Boughton, is treated 
in Mansard fashion. This was by no means a widely adopted 
method in England at that time, but among Wren’s drawings 
at All Souls’ is a sketch for a country house with its wings 
roofed in this manner. Nothing mars the entirely agreeable 
and consistent appearance of the exterior of Stoke Edith 
except the sash-barring. That is not of the date of the 
house, and cannot be earlier than the time of the Speaker's 
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great-grandson. It resembles the size and section usual in the 
days of the brothers Adam, in whose decorative manner the saloon 
was redecorated, while the date 1771, on the rain-water-heads, 
marks the year when new work was being done by the fourth ot 
the Foley owners. The Adam sash-barring is not terrible in its 
etfect on earlier houses like plate glass, but a comparison with 


homes like Ramsbury Manor, which escaped change in this 
respect, will show how great the lossis to a house of which 
smaller panes and thicker sash-bars were ot 
effect intended by the designer. 


‘ 


sssence ol the 


We are kept well posted as to the progress Ol the work at 
Stoke Edith by Celia Fiennes who mentions three visits ther 
in her diary. On the first occasion ste finds the Speaker still 
using the Lingen house ‘of ‘Timber worke.” It is well enough, 
she thinks, “ but all in an old fform and mode and Mr. Folie 
Intends to make both a new house and gardens.” On her next 
visit the house *“*was building and will be very ffine when 
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Compleate The walls are up and the roof on, which is described 
as **Cover'd w* slatt we" shines and very much represents 
Lead, its adorn’d round y® Edges wt" stone fhigures and flower 
still answer to this similarity to lead, 
but where and how statues and vases were placed or a house 
whose Mansard roof comes down to the cornice it is difficult to 


understand, The Speaker was still alive at this time, but when 


potts.” The vreen slate 


Celia Fiennes was again at “ Stoake” she finds Thomas Foley 


ts 


and his wife in possession, and “the wing to the garden side is 


finish’d, being their apartment.” The other wing, however, 
‘which is all for state,” is still a shell and no wall paintings are 


spoken of in the “Greate hall,” as they certainly would 
have been had Sir James Thornhill even begun his work. He 
was the most successful of the decorative or architectural painters 
native to England, and rivalled the Frenchman Laguerre, whom 
he displaced at St. Paul's Cathedral, while he shared with him 
the work at Blenheim and Chatsworth. His career in this 


department of art, however, did not commence till the days of 
Anne, and his busiest time was alter her death. It cannot there- 


fore have been ull Thomas Foley's time that he was employed 
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at Stoke Edith. The hall there 
roughly approaches a cube of 
4oft. The lower portion is 
panelled out with mouldings and 
hasacornice. Above that,there 
are no projecting mouldings to 
the wall and ceiling surfaces, 
which are left flat as a fieid for 
the painter,a system adopted by 
artists forthis form of decoration 
from Raphael downwards. The 
ceiling represents Olympus with 
Neptune floating out over the 
frame and the scrollwork panels 
which are painted around the 
central theme. The projecting 
climney-breast is treated muca 
as Thornhill also treated the 
same feature inthe Sabine Room 
at Chatsworth. In a painted 
niche is depicted a figure which 
seems to represent that consti- 
tutional liberty for which the 
Speaker had struggled, and, neat 
by, the Speaker himself rests a 
hand on the balustrade ofa great 
classic portico, while Sir James 
Thornhill’s explanation of the 
beauties of his work must be 
sadly interfered with by the bark- 
ing of a toy spaniel at a servant 
carrying wine. As Thornhill was 
twenty-four when the Speaker 
died and cannot have returned 
from his Continental studies, 
the scene is quite imaginative. 
‘The opposite wall is very fully 
occupied by a great allegorical 
representation of the arts and 
sciences, while the Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche faces the 
two tiers of windows, and is 
flanked by two apertures re- 
sembling windows which 
borrow light from the hall for 
the upstairs corridor. Below 
these highly-coloured subjects 
the panels are decorated with 
Salvator Rosa-like landscapes 
in sepia. Ihe floor of black 
marble with white quarries 
and a white-border is very rich 
and dignified, and the whole 
room is an exceedingly fine 
example of a type more fre- 
quentiy found in palaces like 
Blenheim than in country 
houses which, like Stoke Edith, 
are ample but not vast. The 
furniture is as interesting as the 
ere room. Three lacquer cabinets 
are on gilt stands of English 

work such as prevailed before 

Speaker Foley's death. Two 

- settees covered in much worn 
and faded bluey green leather 
with a silver pattern are ol 
Queen Anne type, and there 
fore are among the additions 
made by the Speaker's son, 
while his grandson is respon 
sible for the early billiard-table, which tells its tale of 
having been “purchased by Thomas Foley Esq. of Stoke 
edith Oct. 13, 1738,” the year after he succeeded his father. 
lo a third Thomas Foley, Witley and the other estates of 
the senior line came in 1766, and he was created Baron 
Foley ten years later. The date on the rain-water-heads 
and the Adam decorations of the saloon show that he did not 
desert Stoke Edith, but spent on it some of his added wealth. 
The saloon occupies on the garden side the same space that 
the hall does on the entrance front, but is only one storey in 
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height. The very choice and characteristic raised orna 
mentation is white and gilt on a white ground. The 


whole of the walls and ceiling form a complete com- 
position, but only a corner is illustrated, in order that the 
delicacy of the detail may be perceived. In another hall, 
west of the main one, the treads of the great staircase 
rise with an easy gradient. Here, again, Sir James 
lhornhill is responsible for the wall and ceiling paintings, 
and his brush was likewise employed on the panel over the fire- 
place of the green velvet bedroom. It is, however, the wall 
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hangings that attract the principal attention here. They represent 
a formal garden of the period, very likely that which existed at 
Stoke Edith at the time. It is full springtide and the orange 
trees have come out of the orangery to keep company with the 
tulips, the lead statues, the dolphin fountains, the peacocks, the 
parrots and the toy spaniels, while the owner and his lady saunter 
approvingly round. The whole is in needlework, and is said to 
have been the patient product of the five ladies who became 
the successive wives of the second or billiard-playing Thomas 
Foley. The appointments of the room are earlier than his 
time. The green velvet bed is of the same type as that 
which was got ready for King William’s visit to Boughton, 
and was illustrated in Country Lire last February. It 
is rich in embroidery and silk fringes, but has not the elabora- 
tion of mouldings and cornices which we saw on the back and 
tester of the Holme Lacy example when it appeared in the 
issue of June roth. The dressing-room beyond the green velvet 
room shows handiwork by another lady connected with the 
family. The third Thomas Foley married a Granville, daughter 
of the then Lord Lansdown. Her first cousin was Mrs. 
Delany — née Granville in 
vhose delightful letters we find 
references to her [oley rela- 
tives. She was deft-fingered, 
and her botanically correct 
flowers, cut out of coloured 
paper, were in great repute. 
Another of her accomplish- 
ments was shell decorations. 
It sounds rather childish to 
ornament walls by  glueing 
shells on them. But the Grin 
ling Gibbons-like wreaths and 
swags, entirely made of natural 
shells in great variety, but care- 
fully chosen in reference to the 
design, which ornament the 
broad William III. panels ot 
the Stoke Edith dressing-room 
are really very charming, and 
make the idea quite excusable. 
Of true carving in the Grin- 
ling Gibbens manner, Stoke 
Edith, while it cannot rival 
Holme Lacy, yet has an excel 
lent specimen In the overmantel 
of the morning-room. Parrots 
are again prominent and must, 
with the spaniels, have been the 
favourite pets of more than one 
generation of the family. That 
family continues In possession, 
and never has the fine house 
and its great collections of 
original objects in many depart 
ments of the Decorative Arts 
been in more appreciative hands 
than it is to-day. ae 


THE FELTED 
BEECH DISEASE 


URING the last few years 
this disease of beech 
trees has spread with 
alarming rapidity in 
many localities in 
England, a fact that is 

somewhat curious seeing that it has 
been known in this country for a con- 
siderably longer period ; but previous 
tofour or five years ago it had remained 
almost stationary, or at least its en- 
croacl:ments had not been recognised. 
Last year the enquiries concerning this 
disease were very numerous, and re- 
ports to hand this summer lead one to 
the conclusion that its ravages have 
not been checked to any appreciable 
extent. Hitherto very little has been 
known about the insect that causes the 
trouble, but there is little doubt that 
no males exist, the female being par- 
thenogenetic and capable of repro- 
ducing itself very rapidly in favour- 
able circumstances during the summer 
months. It belongs to the scale insect 
family and is known scientifically as 
Cryptococcus fagi, the popular name 
being the felte! beech coccus. The 


Mature insect is stationary and Copyright 
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possesses a sort of sucking apparatus, by means of which it sucks the juices 
from the tree ; but the young insects are capable of moving, and do move, about 
quickly, locating themselvesin new situations, and spreading the disease over the 
whole of the tree. It is quite possible, and indeed highly probable, that they 
are taken unintentionally by birds, squirrels and other animals from one locality 
to another, and so infection may easily and quickly be spread, Itis also possible 
that wind assists in the distribution of these young insects, which are wingless 
and, therefore, inc apable of spreading themselves to any great extent, Although 
the crevices in the bark of beech trees are not usually very large, they afford 
abundant shelter for the mature insects, which are usually found fixed in these 
positions, and consequently their eradication is rendered more difficult than it 
otherwise would be. The mature insects exude a white wax or felt- 
like substance, with which they cover themselves, and by means of this an 
attack may easily be detected if the trees are inspected at all closely; the trunk 
of a badly attacked tree would be almost, or quite, coated over with the white 
felt-like substance and appear at a distance as though it had been whitewashed. 
In addition to sucking the valuable juices from the tree, there can be little doubt 
that the extensive coating of the tree with this air-excluding substance is also 
injurious. Some authorities incline to the belief that a sort of fermentation 
is set up which has an injurious effect on the health of the tree, 


Owing to this disease having but recently become <erious, the methods of 


combating it have hitherto been of a more or less experimental character, and 
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| the present spriying has proved to be the most practical and effective 


nethod | eradicating the pes in sunimer with a@ paratin and soft soap 
nu on solution, and in autumn, just as the leaves have fallen, with a caustic 
wash, the latter being the better of the two The first-named may be made 
he proportion of $'b, of soft soap and 6pt. of parafhin to 12yal, of soft water, 


first of all thoroughly mixing the paraffin and soft soap in a little boiling water 
by well churning the whole with a good spraying syringe, drawing ina syringeful 
of the mix ure and forcibly ejecting it again into the receptacle until a perfect 
emulsion is formed, otherwise the paraffin will not mix evenly with the water. 
his is tu be sprayed forcibly on the trunk and branches any time during the 
ummer in sufficient quantity to wet thoroughly all crevices where the insects 
may be lurking, the chief destruction resulting from this wash being among the 
young, active and unprotected insects. The caustic wash for autumn applica- 
tion is intended to destroy the mature insects, and to penetrate their wax or 
elt-like covering it is necessary that it be of a powerful character It has 
been found that the soft soap and paraffin wash, with 2lb, of caustic soca (g8 per 


ent.) added to the quantity named above, is a safe and effective strength to use, 


it least so far as the tree is concerned ; but as it po sesses burning properties 
the operator must take reasonable care when using it. A still day in early 
vutumn should be chosen for the application of this wash, and the operator 
should wear old clothes and rubber gloves; if these precautions are taken no 
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harm should result. It is necessary that the wash be applied in a fine spray 
with considerable force, and in sufficient quantity thoroughly to wet all the 
insects, or rather their coverings. On noaccount must this caustic wash be used 
while foliage is on the trees, and if any comp ratively tender vegetation is 
growing beneath the trees, which is not very likely in the case of large 
specimens, care must be taken to protect it from the wash which otherwise 
would drip on to it. As with most ovher diseases and pests of plant-life, 
concerted action is necessary if this beech coccus is to be effectively stamped 
out, isolated treatment doing little more than check the pest in some one 


plantation for a time, il, 


¢ ' 2 ) j 7 
IN THE GARDEN. 
Rose Hyspripisinc. 

N dealing with a subject of such magnitude, one is conscious 
of the fact that the information here given is largely for 
beginners, and therefore a scientific or the retical disserta- 
tion upon hybridisation would be out of place. To all who 
are not members of the National Rose Society, it would be 

advisable to obtain the Rose Annual of 1gog, published by that 
society, as in it will be found a 
most interesting paper on “ Hy- 
bridisation of Roses,” by that 
successful raiser, Mr. Alexander 
Dickson. \fter his varied 
experience he is compelled to 
remark that “ when all is said 
and done hybridisation is a 
science of pure experiment or 
rather chance.” \e are grate- 
ful to the nurserymen who have 
laboured so zealously in the 
hybridisation of the Rose; but 
there is a growing desire among 
the most energetic amateurs to 
raise Roses themselves. And 
why not ? Is there not abundant 
evidence that it is a work in 
which the amateur can excel ? 
One can recall the names of 
amateurs who have proved 
themselves successful raisers 

Mr. R. B. Postans and the late 
Lord Penzance. To read the 
pages in the Rosarian’s Year- 
book for 1892 and 1896 fills one 
with admiration for such untir- 
ing energy in a man of Lord 
Penzance’s great age. We 
have, happily, with us another 
amateur raiser, Dr. Campbell 
Hall, whose novelty, Mrs. 
Campbell Hall, received last 
vear the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society. 
Amateurs should, therefore, be 
encouraged to raise new Roses, 
and if only a_ sterling new 
variety or hybrid is produced, 
a charming assortment of seed- 
lings will give intense pleasure. 
The tollowing is a brief descrip 
tion of cross-fertilising. If the 
amateur is desirous of embark- 
ing upon any special line otf his 
own, it is open for him to do so, 
for the field is a wide one. In 
the first place, do not attempt 
to work outdoors; a small, 
well-heated glass structure is 
the best. Obtain some well- 
established plants in 7in. or Sin. 
pots, prune them moderately 
in December, and start them 
steadily at a temperature of 
about 45deg. by night, increas- 
ing this to about 55deg. as 
growth advances. Moderately 
vigorous plants are better than 
those that have been highly 
manured. The plants should 
be in bloom by March, as this 
gives a long season for matur- 
ing the seed. When the plants 
are in flower keep the house 
very dry and at a day tem 
perature of about 7odeg.; 
syringing of the foliage should 
then cease. The roots must be 
watered, but only sufficiently to 
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and mildew will appear, but if 
Campbell’s Sulphur Vaporiser is 
used the pest can be kept in 
check. When the buds show 
colour, cut them round at the 
base of the petals with a pen- 
knife, in order to reach the 
stamens or male organs, as it is 
necessary to remove these before 
the pollen dust is ripe. 

Now tie the bud in a small 
paper bag, which keeps away 
insects, otherwise even the small 
thrips will pollinate the pistils or 
female organs. In about four 
days the pistils will be in condi- 
tion to receive the pollea from a 
flower selected for the purpose, 
or from pollen grains preserved 
between two pieces of glass, as 
frequently a variety will bloom 
earlier than the pollen grains are 
required. The pollen may be 
conveniently applied by one’s 
finger or by a camel-hair brush. 
When pollinated, cover again 
with the paper bag. In a week 
or two it will soon be seen it 
pollination has resulted by the 
swelling pod, when the paper 
bag may be removed. During 
the summer the plant is kept 
denuded of flower - buds and 
strong growths are suppressed. 
The roots must receive water 
when required, but only sufficient 
to sustam life. When all the 
flowers have been hybridised, the 
house may be thrown open as 
soon as the weather permits and 
the plants given natural treat- 
ment, syringing them well each 
day. The pods begin to ripen in 
July and August, but are allowed 
to hang upon the plants until 
November, when theseedsshould 
be sown. ‘This must take place 
under glass, for preference in the 
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same house. When only a few seeds are sown, put each seed 
into a smail pot (thimble or thumb) and plunge the pots in boxes 
tilled with peat to keep the soil from drying up too rapidly. 
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Sowing the seeds in this wavy 
Saves the somewhat precarious 
operation of potting off the 
seedlings. 

\ satisfactory soil for the 
seed is composed of equal parts 
fibrous loam, jeaf-mould and 
sand, which should be sifted 
through a fine sieve. Place the 
seeds about half an inch deep and 
never allow the soil to become 
really dry; neither must the seed 
be allowed to dry from the time 
it is removed from the pod until 
the sowing. Lhe seeds will 
usually germinate in seven ol 
eight weeks, but frequently twelve 
to sixteen weeks elapse before 
seedlings appear; or there may be 
an interval of twelve months be 
fore germination takes place. One 
is inclined to think that the ger 
mination would be accelerated by 
steeping the seeds in boiling wate 
for a few seconds, as recorded in 
the Journal of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society, Vol. XXXV., 
rant i. page Ig. Some pods 
contain as many as thirty seeds, 
and each seedlit yg wouldassuredly 
be different. Grow on the little 
plants during the spring and, if 
possible, obtain a bud from them 
and bud on a standard Briar in 
July. Then plant the seedlings 
outdoors, or, better still, keep 
them in pots and pot on. This 
is, briefly, the work of raising 
seedlings; other details will be 
gained by experience. One must 
not be discouraged by the asset 
tion often made that it is neces 
sary to intercross the seedlings 
to the third or fourth genera 
tion. Bennett, the great Kose 
hybridist, did nothing of the 


THE MORNING ROOM. kind. His Lady Mary Fitz 

William was obtained by crossing 

Devoniensis and Victor Verdier. White Lady sported from 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, and from this sport and the parent 
variety many modera Roses have been raised. . 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. W. H. HELM has written a book on Jane Austen, 

Hey Country House Comedy (Nash), that stimulates 

the mind to many reflections. The author is a 

scholar and wit who for many years edited the 

literary pages of the Morning Post. UHe has had 

many opportunities, therelore, ol studying the imaginative work 
of his contemporaries, and it is interesting to note the obvious 
pleasure with which he turns from them to the pages of * Persua- 
sion” and ** Pride and Prejudice.” If we understand him aright, 
he is not deeply concerned with the marked and obvious difler- 
ences. The most striking of them is that in Jane Austen’s 
time country life still crept on like a slow and quiet river. 
Churches and conventions had not. been seriously assailed. 
A smooth worldliness was in the very air. The county gentleman 
and his household, as a matter of course, sat every Sunday 
in the family pew, joined in the service and_ listened 
to the sermon (or slumbered through it) as a matter of duty. In 
society, novelty and extravagance were laughed at. Class 
distinctions were carefully maintained. When asked to read a 
manuscript novel by her niece, Miss Austen pointed out as a great 
absurdity that in it a country doctor had been introduced toa 
peer. Curiosity in regard to the lower orders had not been aroused. 
John and the table-cloth were linked together, animate and inani- 
mate, as mereaccessories of the table. The nurtured genius was not 
petted by the aristocracy, nor was the millionaire admitted to 
the company of the duke. These were characteristics of the time 
rather than of the writer. The nineteenth century had not 
advanced far before the mill dams were broken down, and new 
streams began to pour over the erstwhile quiet country. Sociaily 
the change was felt in a great admixture of classes. In Jane 
Austen’s day it was natural to sneer at the Bingley sisters because 
they found it convenient to forget that their fortunes had been 


acquired by trade ; to-day, if the fact were noticed at all, it would 
form a title to re pect. 
ness. ‘Then the moral law was taken for granted; in our questioning 


Societv has « ompletely lost its exclusive 


day it is not only subject to criticism, but its issues are obscured 
by problems that have arisen with regard to the rich and 
the poor, marriage and sexual relationship. In our hearts 
we may worship wealth as much, but lip service at least ha 
to be rendered to talent as well. Even the dozing parson has 
been waked up by the thunder of scientific guns. Much of this 
change was already in the air when Jane Austen was writing, but it 
began on the Continent with the French Revolution, and although 
Lord Lyron felt and expressed it, the muttering of the coming 
storm was still inaudible to Jane Austen and her circle. Hees 
world remained that of Richardson and Fielding, of Sterne and 
Smollett, except that her fastidious mind refused to touch those 
coarser aspects of life which they delineated. But it is not of 
the alterations effected by the passage of time, by the dawn of a 
new era that Mr. Helm is thinking most. \t any period i 
which she had lived Jane Austen would have displayed the same 
qualities of workmanship, and no women either before or sine 
her possessed them, for, as Mr. Helm sadly laments, women are 
sorely deficient in a sense of humour. Wit they have developed 
in abundance, but the laughing philosophers, with the exception 


of one, have been male. History proves that women can undergo 
suffering and hardship with heroism, but that they are never able 
to laugh at their own misfortunes. Much of the success of women 
writers of to-day lies in their appeal to primitive feelings. lhe 
vast array of readers who have com: into being through the 
working of the Education Act of 1870 so far have asked for 
nothing more. They wish to be thrilled by excitement, and to 
have their feelings moved by pathetic and tragic situations. It 
is in extremes that they take delicht, so that the popular theme 


is virtue transcendently good and the bad mau inconceivably 
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wicked. Jane Austen’s delicate shade and colour, her dislike of 

ntiment and mouthing, ber exact and unexaggerated rendering 
of life, have been lost upon them. We do not believe it will 
ilways be so. Reading is in itself an education, and even 
during the past decade evidence has been forthcoming of 


improvement. ‘Take the cheap Press, for exampie. Only a few 
years ago it seemed as if there was no end to the fatuous triviality 
and sensationalism that the public would swallow. But that was 
at the nadir. Those who most ardently felt the degradation of 
the Press feel the greatest pleasure in its manifest improvement. 
So the admirers of Jane Austen may possess their souls in 
patience. It is perfectly true that her attraction is not founded 
on the same material as that of the popular writer of to-day. 
lhere is, as far as we can recollect, not a single murder in her 
novels. There is not even a blood-curdling villain with a thirst 
for anybody's blood. There are no women with ‘a past” such 
as the modern phrase implies. Morality and immorality may be 
found illustrated in her pages, but they occur simply as they 


do in lite and she does not tax her vo abulary either to 
exto the one or to denounce the otser. Some of her 
critics, in fact, have accused her of a certain callousness and even 
of indelicacy, because she mentions occurrences that have taken 
place in the world from the beginning, and will probably do so 
to the end of time, and neither is at the trouble to embroider a 
etting for them nor to make them the text for a sermon. They 

me in the matter-ol-fact w iy in which incidents happen in 
rdinary life. Those who have been fed on detective stories, with 


their mixture of ingenuity and crime and general vice, will 
hind nothing of the sort in the pages of Jane \usten. Belief is 
neither assailed nor defended. here 1s no view set forth in 
the manner which turns many of the cleverest modern novels 
into ill-disguised tracts. There is no introspection, and very 
little in the shape of analysis. ‘The novelist never seems to be 
interested either in characters that are actual monstrosities, 
uch a Quip, for instance, or in those in whom great 


qualities or great defects were strongly accentuated, 
jane \usten’s dramatis persone consisted of the most 
commonplace characters that ever assembled at a country 
house, There is no one whose | irallel cannot be = en- 
countered in similar society to-day. So mich grat r the 
triumph of the authoress. Her men and women, studied 
at random in the small set to which she was confined, yet 
figure on her palette as painted so true to life that we 
assume them to be realities. They are moved by passions 


olten trivial and mean and despicable, often touched with sweet- 
ness and charity, such as ordinary human nature presents even in 
its lowliest aspects. The colours are painted in with a brush that 
is so deftly wielded as to be capable of showing the nicest shades 
of difference in character, and over all is the spring sunshine 
No other master- 
piece in the English language was written at so early an 
age as “Pride and Prejudice,” and for our own part we do 
not believe that that novel was excelled by anything sub 
sequently achieved by the writer. There is not a disagreeable 
page from beginning to end of it, and not a page that could not 
be read over with pleasure for the twentieth time; yet human 
vanity and human folly and human weakness never were 
displayed in a more uncompromising light. Ina less tactful 
writer we would have hated or disliked the curate, whom we only 
laugh at as presented with all his selfishness and egotism. Was 


of the writer’s natural vivacity and grace. 


ever a man so held up to ridicule as Mr. Collins was in his pro- 
p sal to Elizabeth ? 

**My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right thing for 
every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) to set the example ol 
matrimony in his parish; secondly, that I am convinced that it will 

id very considerably to my happiness; and thirdly, which perhaps I 
ought to have mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and 
recommendation of the very noble lady whom I have the honour of 
calling patroness. Iwice has she condescended to give me her opinion 
(unasked too!) on this subject; and it was but the very Saturday night 
before I left Hunsford—between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs, Jenkinson 
was arranging Miss de Bourgh’s tootstool—that she said ‘* Mr. Collins, you 
must marry, A clergyman like you must marry. Choose properly, 
choose a gentlewoman for my sake, and for vour cwa ; let her be an active 


useful sort of person, not brought up high, but able to make a small 


income go a good way. This is my advice, Find such a woman as 
soon as you can, bring her to Ilunsford, and I will visit her.’ Allow 
me, by the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice 
and kindness of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of the 
advantages in my power to offer, You will find her manner beyond 
anything I can describe; and your wit and vivacity must, I think, be 
acceptable to her, especially when tempered with the silence and respect 
which her rank will inevitably excite.” 


From Jane Austen’s work it is scarcely possible to seiect a more 
characteristic quotation than this. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
My Recollections, by the Countess of Cardigan and Lancastre. (Eveleigh 
Nash 


LADY CARDIGAN’S long-expected reminiscences will probably be much 


sbout this autumn, Ihe authoress, who was born on the Christmas 
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Eve of 1824, has now attained patriarchal age, but her natural vigour 


> 


is not abated. It has not been her custom to hoard letters or keep 
diaries, and she has trusted entirely to memory. However, it is a 
gool one, and what it retains she sets forth with plain-spoken 
frankness, She has, perhaps, become a little old-fashioned in a world 
where those who used to constitute Society are now jostled by rich 
members of the chosen race; but her defiance of the conventions in early 
Victorian days was far in advance of her time. What it amounted to is very 
well known. Lord Cirdigan fell in love with her while his wife was still 
living. He had separate! from her in consequence of an intrigue she had 
with a peer well known in his day, and she had subsequently fallen into such 
ill-health that it was known that she had only a short time to live. Society, 
and at the back of it Queen Victoria, was shocked that Miss de Ilorsey should 
not only receive visits from Lord Cardigan under her father’s roof, but go riding 
with him in the park, Sue says with a certain amount of truth: ‘* If Lord 
Cardigan and I had met in 1909 instead of 1857 no particular comment would 
have been made on our friendship, but in 1857 Society was scandalised because 
I had the courage to ride and drive with a married man, whose wife had been 
unfaithful to him.” The picture she gives of Lord Car ligan in his domestic 
life is charming, and will add to the popularity of the leader of one of the 
most daring cavalry charges recorded in the history of the British Army. 

Lady Cardigan does not bore the reader with her love affairs, but at 
one place a very curious list is given of the widowers who proposed to 
her, Lord Cardigan was himself a widower. Lord Sherborne was left with 
ten children, the Duke of Leeds with seven, and Mr, Talbot, the Father of the 
Hlouse of Commons, with four. Others were Prince Soltykoff, the Duke of 


St. Albans, Harry Hloward, ani most singular of all, Benjamin Disraeli. 
She had known Disraeli all her life and liked him well, but her uncle, 
Admiral Ross, said, ** A/y dear, you can’t mury that d——d od Jew.” 
She asked the King, then Prince of Wales, what he thought of the project, 


but he thought the marriage would not be a happy one, so Wt was 
abandoned. The book will probably be none the less freely read 
because it is full of indiscretions mostly connected with the pleasant 
vices of Society leaders of the Victorian era At places it reads like 
a chronique scandaleuse, and there are many details, such as the remarks 
on Disraeli’s breath, that good taste could have dispensed with. 
gut’ ~Lady Cardigan ever had her own way of doing and_ saying 
“6 


things, and at eighty-four it is‘ too late a week” to make a change ol 


habit. Of course, the book teems with interest As achild she acted in 
little French piays belore the Duke of Wellington, who was a constant visitor 
at her father’s house. She heard Tom Moore sing Irish melodies 
to his own accompaniment at Lady Tavistock’s, and has listened while 
Tneodore Hook rattled off at the piano his improvised skit on the 
fun, politics or scandal of the day. She has spoken to the 
Marquess of JHlertford, the Lord Steyne of “ Vanity Fair.” She 
says he always looked a great nobleman, never forgetting his manners, 
however much he neglected his morals, The wildness of his life has not 
been exagverated, but the closing picture is like a moral in a stained-glass 
window: the great vowé grown old, sitting in a wheeled chair, a beautiful 
bloodhound on either side of him. In our opinion the most curious illustra- 
tion of manners in the book is the account of the party given for the Princess 
Victoria and Duchess of Kent by Lord Durham. ‘‘ [t was arranged that the 
lrincess should ‘discover’ me and my brother sitting on the grass apparently 
amusing ourselves by singing Spanish songs to our guitar accompaniments, and 
that we should be asked to repeat our songs for her benefit.” Lady Cardigan 
says that the little ruse was successful, which shows we have gained in natural- 
ness, whether we have lost otherwise, since the days of her childhood. Her 
sketches of country-house life give an attractive picture of Society. ‘* With 
the Ailesburys at Savernake and then to Badminton, where the Beauforts 
had a large family party.” At the end of a visit they would post twenty 
miles or so to another country house, and so fill in the season. We can 


still feel the young girl’s zest in Lady Cardigan’s pages. She was born 


S 


into a family that was, to say the least of it, not Puritan, and no doubt 
knew more than most of the corruption of her age, though she probably 
gives too strong an impression of the licentiou ness cufrent in the early reign of 
(Jueen Victoria, 

The book will be closely scanned for the sake of any new light 
it may throw upon the hero of the Charge of the Light Brigade, but 
Lady Cardigan has nothing to ald to what we already know of this subject. 
Lord Cardigan was as modest as he was brave, and did not like to talk of the 


great episode in his career. Indeed, he thought that the newspapers and 
historians very much exaygerated its importance. We see him in these 
pages as a faithful friend and much-loved husband, Lady Cardigan hints 


plainly that his morals were not in advance of those of his time, but there is 
no story told of him which does not redound to his credit, ani show him to 
have been a prudent, wise and faithful friend, as much liked by the tenants 
on his estate as he was lauded by the public. Peaceful times lay belore him, 
and so we cannot say that the accident which ended in his death cut short a 
vreat career, but as a soldier he was no unworthy disciple of the Great Duke. 
Little that is new is said about the other great people of the Victorian era, 
Wellington himself figures as the child-lover that he remained until the day 
of his death. Tne Queen, the Prince Coasort, and the present King in the 
days when he was Prince of Wales, appear frequently in the pages, 
but nothing is said about them that adds much to the general knowledge 
Literary men and artists Lady Cadogan seems either to have avoided alto- 
gether or not to have been interested in when she metthem. Ina word, 
tashion predominates over intellect in this book of reminiscences. 

BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 
One Day and Another, by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 
The Romantic Movement in English Poetry, by Arthur Symons, (Constable.) 
Tuil of Men, by Israel Querido, (Methuen.) 
The Paladin, by H. I]. Vachel.. (Smith, Elder.) 
Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist, by Frank M. Chapman, (Hodder 


and Stoughton.) 
Stradella, by F. Marion Crawford, (Macmillan.) 
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TROPHIES AT St. ANDREWS, 
VERY gcod new feature has been introduced within the house of the 
Royal and Ancient Club. This is a ss 


that within can be seen the trophies of the club which are of 





e with open grille, so 


great historic interest to golfers. Hitherto these interesting 

things have been hidden away in a safe in the basement where 

no man could see them. Th re are the two silver clubs on 
which successive captains have hung silver balls with the name and arms of 
each engraved on the ball. On the one, the more ancient putter, the balls 
are models of the old feather golf balls. On the more modern may be traced 
all the processes of smooth, hand-hammered and machine-marked gutta- 
percha balls which have succeeded each other up to the present pattern. 
rhere are also the medals of the club, with the names of the winners 
engraved on plates. Besices, there are the Calcutta Cup and Jubilee 
Vase and last, but by no means least, that original Champion Belt which 
was won three times in succession, and so made his own, by poor ‘* Young 
Tommy” Morris, and given to the club by the executors of his father. 


ss 
2€5 





le the safe, within a glass case, are the old clubs, arranged in historical 
order, with balls similarly set out, 
Some of the former are the handi- 
work of the famous Hugh Philp, and 
one of them, probably not a 
**Pnilp,” bears a very suspicious 
resemblance to that ‘*croquet-mallet ” 
putter which the Rules of Golf 
Committee has condemned as not a 
golf club, contrary to traditional usage 
and not admis-ible in the game. 
THE MIDLAND PROFESSIONALS. 
The Midland Section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association did 
not come out very strongly in the 
open competition which they com- 
bined with their qualifying play for 
the News of the Werd tournament. 
Phe open competition list was headed 
by Mayo and W. E, Reid, equal 
first, with A, I. Keid a stroke behind 
them, and all these are importations 
into the Midlands from outside, 
Mayo from Burhill, W. E. Reid from 
Banstead Downs and A, E. Reid, his 
brother, from Bristol. Llowever, 
Coltart, the leacer in the section, 
was only a stroke behind the best, 


and actualy d 


»” 


da round of 7 
her 


which no one beat, The ot 
three to qualify were T. Williamsor, 
Coburn and Lewis Playing otf 
another nine holes to decide the 
result, Mayo wou from Reid by two 
strokes, Perhaps it was well for them 
that that marvellous champion, 
Ta,lor, who seems for the moment 
to regard all records as piecrust, made 
for the breaking, was not in the field, 
His latest achievement in that way 
has been at Felixstowe, in the com- 
pany of Mr. Emsley Carr, Mr. Carr 
lost that match, 

PROFESSIONAL MATCHES 

Taylor is for the moment 


unquestionably cock of the waik. es 
Last summer the prospect of Braid “i Natu 

. : BVI NG 
being beaten at all seemed only a ew) 


remotely possible; the idea that 
anyone — even the redoubtable 
laylor—should beat him by six 
and four would have been scouted, 
This summer Taylor’s turn has 


come round, and when he and , MR OSWALD PARTINGTON, ALP. more in his favourite score of 


graid meet one rather expects the 

champion to win. He did win by a most substantial margin on Saturday 
last at Honor Oak, a course which appears to be long enough to test 
anyone. When the scores of the two men are examined, it will be seen that 
in the second round the fourth, fifth and sixth holes cost Taylor 6, 5, 6 
while Braid took 7, 6, 5. Ordinary people wiil surely have to take 
Dreadnoughts ‘‘of hexira power,” like the ‘“‘patent double million 
> mentioned by Mr. Samuel Weller, if they are 
to cope successfully with the three consecutive long holes at Honor Oak. 
While Braid and Taylor were meeting once more near London, Harry Var.Jon 
was in Ireland encountering Michael Moran, who occupies among Irish 


’ 


magnilyin’ gas microscopes’ 


professionals the position of Mr, Lionel Munn among the amateurs. Vardon 
won by three and two, Lut Moran gave him a very good run for his money. Ile 
played some very fine golf in the championship at Deal, and made a con- 
siderable impression on those that watched him. He has an attractive style, 
with a swing rather more deliberate than that of many young professionals, 
and has probably not yet reached the end of his tether in the matter of 
improvement. 
STARTING, AT NORTH BERWICK AND St. ANDREWS, 

There is evidence of the popularity of the new East Links at North 

Berwick in the fact that they took over £100 from visitors’ fees, at 1s. cach, 


on that course last mon'h; nevertheless, the crowd on the old course never 
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HUTCHINSON. 
seems to grow less. Thomson, the starter, is to be congratulated on the tact 
and ability with which he gets his large flock started twice daily. It seems 
that all get their two rounds, sooner or later, and, as a rule, with no un- 
conscionable waiting, There is a distinct difference in the measure of justice 
and mercy dealt out to the ladies on the North Berwick and the St. Andrews 
courses, respectively. On the latter, ladies are free to start on an absolute 
equality with men, according to their luck in the ballot, At North Berwick 
there is a sharp distinction between the treatment of the sexes which would not 
at all meet with the favour of the Suffragettes, There the ladies are permitted 
to start in the morning before g. 30 or after eleven o'clock; but the convenient 
intervening minutes are kept sacred for the men. In the afternoon ladies 
may start only after three o’clock, 
VALUE OF ** GROUNDING” THE CLUB, 

Golfers hold very different ideas as to the value of the permission to 
ground the club before striking the ball, As a rule the better players find it 
a little difficult to realise how much difference this grounding of the club 
makes, in the facility of hitting the ball, to those who are less expert. To 
the good player it is really a matter of very litth: importance whether he 
rests the club on the yround before 
striking or does not get this which 
may be calied a tactile help to 
ascertaining the ball’s position rela- 
tively to the face of the club, and it 
is this, in part, which gives such an 
advantage to the better player over 
the worse in getting out of a bunker 
or any sandy lie. Che as istance 
which this grounding of the club 
really does give to the eye is exempli- 
fied most strongly in the case of 
golfers who have had the misforiune 
to lose an eye, and are compelled to 
play with monocular vision, It is 
well known that the greatest trouble 
which the loss of an eye occasions at 
first to its victim arises from his 
inability to measure correctly his 
distance from any object that he sees 
We know cases of golfers who have 
suffered this misfortune and remain 
very gool and stealy players while 
playing through the green, and able 
to rest the club on the ground 
behind the ball and so get the 
measure of its distance, but who are 
ata great disadvantage when the ball 
is in sand or in any lie where the 
grounding is not permissible, (Quite 
good one-eyed players through the 
green will often miss the ball 
altogether when noi allowed to 
** ground,’ 

SOME FINE MEDAL RKouNbs, 

At last someone has been found 
who can prevent Captain Hutchison 
winning a medal at North Berwick 
The hero of this feat was Mr E. 
Martin Smith, and in order to accom. 
plish it he had to go round in 73, 
thus equalling Mr. Laidlay’s record, 
which has stood the test of time 
longer than nearly any score recorded 
in modern times, Captain Hutchison 
has been as consistently brilliant at 
ON 4 North Berwick as he has been 
” everywhere else this summer, and 
this time, in playing for the 
Green Committee’s Challenge Cup, 
open to the members of the North 
Berwick Clubs, he was round once 
7%, 

which would generally be good enough 
to win. lLlowever, he can well afford to let someone else win for once in a 
way. Another very fine score which deserves notice is that of Mr F. A, 
Woolley, who won a big competition in the Midiands the other day with a 
total of 145, 72 + 73. There was a very good entry of Midland players, but 


se 


Mr. Woolley fairly ** spread-eagled ” his field, as well he might with such a 
score. It is only one of many fine scores that he has done in the last year or 
two upon the courses of Warwickshire and Worcestershire, and it is a thousand 
pities that he does not seem to be able to find time to go further afield, 

Mr. OSWALD PARTINGTON, M.P. 

Mr. Partington is evidently a firm believer in the virtues of getting well 
down to the ball on the green; indeed, the major part of his putter shait 
appears entirely superfluous. However, Mr. Hilton has declared that, when 
he sees his opponent settling well down to his putts, he awaits the result 
with apprehension, so Mr. Partington has good authority for his 
attitude. He is eyeing the ball with an air of the most perfect 
concentration, as if suci a disturbing thing as a High Peak bye-election had 
never existed. It is, however, only some two months old and was exciting 
enough at the time, Mr. Partington was first elected for the High Peak 
Division in 1900. In July of this year he was appointed a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, the result of which was the aforesaid election, in which he once 


more triumphed over his enemies, 
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Th inventive ius of the pot-hunter is almost inexhaustible, and 

veryone is now familiar will riving, approaching al putting com tilions, 
‘running Bogeys ur ven thirty-six-hole four-ball eclectic competitions 
against Bogey We confess, however, that we had never, tll a day or two 
aco, heard of a *‘ sea holes ” com ition, a game that we owe apparently 
to the enterprise and resou of lady goller The moro! the prize, taking 
cxre that no mortal ey r s her, writes upon a piece of paper the 
numbers of any three holes that she may seiect, rhe paper is then put into 
an envelope, which is s mnolv sealed up and entrusted to the secretary, who 
no doubt locks it up in a fireproof safe, A‘iter all the cards have been 
handed in, the safe is unlocked, the seal broken and the player who has recorded 
the lowest score at the selected holes wins the prize. There is a fine 
clement of chance about tl ime which should endear it to the more erratic, 
since it is possible to play filteen holes execrably and yet return triumphantly 
how with a reward of merit 


"RICULTURAL NOTES 
AGRICU I. Al, NOTES. 
Basic StaG AND PovTasu on CHALKY Solts. 
He strong recommendation of the use of basic slag on 
soils deficient in lime seems to have caused an im 
pression that it was of little value on soils well supplied 


with lime. That this is not the case has been amply 
demonstrated by the Chemical Works on land belonging 
to Mr. W. |. Passmore at Shoreham in Sussex. Mr. Passmore 
has gone solidly for basic slag on soil containing 36°14 per cent. 


pure lime and stones and gravel composed almost entirely of 
carbonate of lime. In most cases he has combined kainit or 
muriate of potash with the slag, and the good effect has been 
prom tly visible. In places where basi slag lone has been used 


equanly good results have been obtained, but more siowly. 
four years ago Mr. Passmore decided to turn an arable 
field of about ten acres into grass. The upper part of the field 


had been in oats for the two previous seasons, the lower part in 


wheat, following mangolds. The soil consisted of about 61n. of 
chalky loam overlying the pure chalk of the downs. In the 
winter of the first year of the experiment it was laid with farm- 


yard manure alone; the second year with basic slag alone; the 
third year with basic slag and kainit in the proportions of 6ewt. 
and gewt. per acre. The result ts an extraordinarily close, clean 
turf, containing a large proportion of clover and affording 
excellent feed. On high downs which a few years ago produced 
only a coarse, foggy herbage growing practically on the chalk, 
one dressing of Ocwt. of slag to rewt. of muriate of potash had 
produced a striking effect. 

The greater part of a pasture of about eight hundred acres 
was treated four years since, and the line of demarcation 
between slagged and unslagged ground was plainly visible in 
the following summer, and is still more so to-day. A herd 
of about seventy heifers are being grazed on this pasture. 
Dhey have no cake or additional food = of any kind, 
but it would be impossible to improve upon their condi- 
tion. On a lower pasture, similarly treated, is a_ flock of 
some hundred Southdowns; their level condition speaks fon 
itself. Indeed, the marked increase in live weight produced by 
basi slay should be its strongest recommendation to stock- 
raisers. A score or so of young horses are pasturing upon a 
twenty-acre piece which received a second slagging in the spring 
f the present vear. They have the run of several hundred 
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icres of downland, but show a marked preference for this corner 
which happens to be furthest from their only water supply. 
rheir morning and evening pilgrimages to this pond half a mile 
away have worn deep tracks over the downs, but they invariably 
return to the twice-slagged piece. The top of one of the highest 
downs was dressed four years since with slag alone. This at 
first seemed to make no impression on the rubbishy soil. 
Gradually, however, the effect has become visible, and to-day 
a patch of luxuriant herbage marks the treated portion off from the 
coarse brown grasses round it. Whether used in conjunction 
with potash in any form or alone, the effect of basic slag is to 
bring up a strong growth of clover, while destroying the more 
pernicious weeds. 

On arable land its effect is equally satisfactory. A piece of 
maize growing at present on once-slagged soil high on the downs 
will compare favourably with any in the kingdom, while 
mangolds on similar soil are considerably in advance of those on 
untreated soil, both in size and condition. This chalky soil is 
frequently subject to finger-and-toe when under swedes o1 
turnips, which is greatly benefited by slagging, while a twenty- 
acre field once treated yielded this year sixty bushels of wheat 
to the acre. O. Moore. 





Army Horsts AND THE FARMER. 
IT is well known that there is a shortage of horses in England suitable 
for Army purposes, and that we are compelled to go abroa: to supplement 
the home supply. As the horses are wanted, while the farmers, under fair 
conditions, would be glad to breed them, it se:ms certain that some scheme 
is required which, if adopted and properly carried out, would bring both 
parties together, to their mutual satisfiction. At present all is left entirely 
to chance, and the buyers attending fairs and markets are frequently 
offered serviceable animals which have io be rejected because they 
are not of just the right stamp. Thus there is no clear perception 
on the part of the farmers of what class of animal is certain to 
be acceptable, and it is ‘not likely that they will lay themselves 
out to produce stock which must be kept for five years and then, very 
probably, be rejected as unsuitable. To remedy this state of things the 
Imperial Horse Society has been formed, and the scheme which it puts 
forward has many attractions, It asks no one for any subscriptions, and 
that, to begin with, is no small thing in its favour. Neither does it take th 
hopeless line of asking the Government to spend money, but simply to adopt 
an organised scheme for instructing the farmers as to what to breed, and a 
system of registration of brood mares and foals by which the authorities can 
earmark the supply available. The Board of Agriculture is to have control of all 
arrangements, In every hunting district the Master of Hounds is to be the 
president of the branch of the society, and nearly all these gentlemen have 
already consented to act. Every autumn shows of mares and foals are to be 
held, not, I take it, for prize competitions, but for the selection and registration 
of suitable foals by an officer appointed by the Foard of Agriculture. All 
certificates on issue to be forwarded to the Board, upon which the owner 
will become entitled to receive cash payments on the followirg scale : 
Brood mares, with foal at foot, if approved, £5; Foal of ditto, £3; Yearling, 
spring quarter, £3; Ditto, autumn quarter, £3; Two years old, spring 


A 


quarter, £3; Ditto, autumn quarter, £3; Three years old, spring quarter, £4 
Government declaration, May 15th. After acceptance owner to receive £4 
half-yearly until removal. The Board of Agriculture immediately on accept- 
ance or removal shall pay to the owner such sum of money as will complete 
the total of the standard price adopted, less premium advances or any 
unexpired period that may arise, through removal prior to the animal! 
becoming five years old, All premium payments are subject to certificates 
being endorsed half-yearly. A conference was held at Colchester in the first 
week of August to consider this scheme of organisation, and a resolution of 
approval was unanimously passed, A. T. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STINGS IN THI MOUTH. 


[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire”) 


Sir,-—-I see in your issue of September t1th the account of a girl stung 
in the mouth by a wasp I think the following homely remedy should 
be well known, as it needs no waiting for a doctor: For wasp or bee stings, 


slices of fresh onion applied to the sting remove the pain, and for stings in 


the mouth or throat, sliced onion placed in the mouth and chewed takes the 


swelling down quickly rhe following is also a good recipe to keep off flies 
from horses: Take toz, of oil of pennyroyal, add to this 1 pint of olive or 
rape oil, shake well together and apply lightly with a sponge. rhis will 
protect any animal from flies for a whole day. If the mixture is applied to 
the face of an animal, care should be taken not to let it run into the 
eyes.- P. 
{Yo Tuk Epiror or ** Country Lire”) 

Sir,—It may perhaps interest some of your realers to know that, as regards 


the use of onions for the stings of insects, the Greek peasant of to-day has great 
faith in this vegetable as an antidote, Ile lives an open-air life in vineyard, 
on tolacco-feld and in olive-grove, and is prone to the attack of tarantula, 
scorpion and many a venomous mosquito, When sleeping on a tobacco-field 
near Smyrna some few years ago, | was stung on the finger by a scorpion 
and, applying too late an injection of pure ammonia, got a young Greek to 
rub the wound with an onion. I cannot say that in this particular case the 
pain was much reduced; indeed, for over twenty-two hours, despite a 


hy pod rmic injection of n 


rphia, | experienced great suffering ; but there can 


be no doubt that the onion application saved me from entire collapse, for I 
was going off into a dead faint at the time. [I may add that the wound 
caused by the sharp, horn-like tail of the scorpion never swells, but causes 
excruciating pain. Frequently, however, slight swelling may intervene on 
some other part of the body a few days after the sting.—O. P. (). 





ENGLISH OAK. 
[To tHe Eprrokx or ** Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I have been interested by the correspondence in Country LiFk on 
‘* English Oak.” I have some wainut that I had sawed into gin, planks, and 
that has been lying in a dry shed for more than ten years. I find that it is 
getting worm-eaten, and shall be very glad if you can tell me what I ought to 
do to prevent it being entirely spoilt, Thanking you in anticipation,— 
WoLverLEY A. FORDHAM, 

{ Paraffin or corrosive sublimate or any other of the substances suggested 
by our correspondent under this heading woula undoubtedly cure this 
evil. —Eb. } 


DOGS FOR TRUFFLE-HUNTING 
[To tHe Epitror or “Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—lI am anxious to obtain some information about English truffles and 
the manner of finding them. I believe that dogs are employed to search 
for them. Can you tell me what breed of dogs are employed for this 
purpose, or whether they are dogs of various breeds trained to hunt for 
truffles ? At what season of the vear should they be sought and in what 





on 
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locality are they most plentiful? I should be graieful for any information 
your readers can give me.—HANTS AND SUSSEX. 

[The dogs are a kind of poodle said to have been brought over with the 
Spanish Armada. Under beech and other trees less than sixteen years old 
rhe districts are in Wiltshire and Hampshire, but leave must be obtained 
from the local landowners.—ED. | 


SCHLEGEL’S PETREL (.2STRELATA NEGLECTA). 
fo THE Eprror oF **Counrry LiF.” 
Sir,—This great rarity was picked up dead in a field at Tarporley, Cheshire, 
on April Ist, 1908, and has recently been acquired for the Chester Museum. 





SCHLEGEL'’S PETREL, 


Professor Newstead, M.Sc., and Mr T, A. Coward, F.Z.S., write : ** The bird 
was examined by cne of us while it was still in the flesh, an outline drawing was 
made of it, and the coleur, the weight and other details carefully noted, The 
bird was in an excellent state of preservation, and, as might be expected 
with a petrel, there was no indication that it had been in captivity. On 
comparing the specimen with examples in the South Kensington Museum 
and the Liverpool Museum, we have come to the conclusion that the specimen 
is referable to the Schlegel’s petrel, and that this species should be added to 
our fauna as a wanderer to the British Isles. Drs. Bowdler Sharpe and Du 
Cane Go:iman, to whom we showed the specimen, are of opinion that our 
conciusion is warranted, It is only known as a South Pacific species; it has 


been obtained in the neighbourhood of the Kermadic Islands, but little is 


known about its range. Apparently it has never before been recorded as 
occurring in Europe. Krom the condition of the bird when found, we 
conclude that it dropped towards the end of the month (March), when 
the westerly winds were at their strongest. The bird has been exhibited at the 


meetings of the Zoological Society and the British Ornithological Club,”—M. 





FIGHTING CURLEWS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Ccuntrry Lire.” 

to inform you of an incident of wild life of which I was a 

witness yesterday and which, I think, is worth recording. It was a most 
extraordinary and ferocious encounter between two curlews which lasted con- 
siderably over ten minutes after | first had my attention called to it. For 
nine minutes these two birds were hard at it in mid-air, striking with their 
beaks and wings. Suddenly they closed and both fell to the ground with a 
heavy thud, When [ ran up the victor was perched on the other, striking 
repeatedly with his beak at his now defenceless rival. He flew off at my 
approach, an’ on examining the victim I found that one wing was completely 
smashed, there were a deep gash down the neck from which the windpipe and 
gullet protruded and further gashes in the breast. The other bird, from his 
flight, was evidently considerably damaged. I should also like to record 
another fact of consiverable interest: While shooting over a field of rape on 


September 4th I came upon a pheasant’s nest with six eggs, on which the 





bird was sitting. I saw it again the next day, but in the course of the next 
week, during which it was undisturbed, it abandoned its sitting and the eggs 
are now lying cold in the nest.—W. H. P. SAUNDFRs. 
CROSSBILLS IN NORTH WALES. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lirer,.”] 
Sirk,—I was interested in ‘**L, G,’s” letter ve cross-bills, in your issue of 





July 31st, from the fact that I and a friend when on a walking tour through 
North Wales in the spring of 1894, had the pleasure of observing some 
numbers of these little visitors. They were feeding busily in the early 
morning on some fir trees borderirg the canal at Llangollen and seemed to 
us to have just arrived after a long flight. It is interesting to note their 
penchant for the Dee Vatley—‘* L. G.” noting them at Bala—which cannot 
be more than twenty miles trem Llangollen if I remember correctly. One 
must certainly admire their gcod taste. —WINDLEHURST, Johannesvury 


PIGS AND EELS. 
{To THE Epirer oF ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,—It is rather curious that while you in England have been suffering 
from one of the wettest seasons on record, we in Ireland, particularly in the 
West, have experienced con-iderable drought, The effect of this upon the 
smaller rivers has been very disastrous Oune in this neighbourhood, locally 
celebrate! for it¥ trout, has become a mere chain of shallow pools connected 
by a practically dry channel. At the same time, the number of herons in the 
neighbourhood has great y increased, It is impossible to walk for a mile 
long the river bank without disturbing half-a-dozen or more, all revelling in 
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the easy fishing, and the pools which a few weeks ago were teeming with fish 
have now been pretty well cleared, Poxrchers ani otters doubtless account 
for the larger fish, but the herons have certainly decimated the youngsters 
The villagers’ pigs have also taken to frequenting the bed of the river, and 
I was very much puzzled to account for their doing so till I discovered that 
they, too, were fishing. Although some pools have dried up, there is still a 
considerable depth of wet mud under the stones, and the pigs, rooting in the 
mud, have discovered that there are eels in it. Now thev work the mud- 


holes systematically, searching every nook and turning up quite large stones 


with their snouts, and the lightning snap with which they grab the poor ee 
when they find one is very unlike one’s preconceived notions of a pig’s move- 


ments, Apparently nothing comes amiss to an Irish pig. —], O'G, 


AN ATHLE?lC NUISANCE 
{To rue Epiror oF *f Country Lirr.’’] 

Sik,—I was much interested by the letter of your correspondent signing 
himself **A Victim” in last week’s issue of Counrry Lirk. Phough 
agreeing with the principle which he lays down, yet I cannot help feeling 
that he might have found examples which would have better supported his 
argument. Surely every broad-minded person will admit that the five 
instances which your correspondent mentions—namely, croquet, golf, tennis, 
whist and the piano—are essentially pursuits in which the fair sex holds its 
own, tad he wished to enlist universal sympathy in his protest, why did 
he not mention such games as cricket and hockey, in which women are 
obviously out of place? To take the ‘irst game that he draws attention to 

croquet. Your correspondent seems to resent the fact that the lady was by 
no means young more than the fact that she failed to get through her hoops. 
I always understood that croquet was a pastime specially reserved for those 
of a mature age, Again, surely it is not customary for a man to supply his 
oppovent, even if a lady, with balls at golf; therefore her bad play can inflict 


on him no financial loss. Again, as to whist, is not the proficiency of ladies 
at cards proverbial? At tennis I have aiways noticed that the serving of 
double faults is indulged in more often by men than by ladies, Lastly, 


can your correspondent deny that the proportion of women who play the 
pixno is larger than that of men ?—EqQuitry 
CRICKETS IN AN OLD HOUSE 
[To rHE Epiror or **Counrry Litt”) 

Sir,—I should feel much obliged if you or your readers would kindly tell 
me how to get rid of crickets from an old house. A bedroom has had to be 
shut up owing to the noise the crickets make, as visitors compiain that they 
get no sleep. The bedroom being one of the best in the house, it is awkward 
to have to shut it up, so I should feel very grateful for some advice on the 
subject. —ENQUIRKR 

[It is obvious that this room is warm, near or in direct communication 
with a kitchen and a good food supply. All openings to any of the above 
places should be stopped up, but before doing so put in the crevices a mixture 
of sugar, flour and arsenic, or inject into them a 10 per cent. solution of 
formaline. If formaline be used, apply it at night when all fires are out and 
ranges cold, and inject it into every opening both in the bedroom and kitchen ; 
next day fill all openings with plaster of paris mixed with a little sugar and 
arsenic. It should be noted that crickets can fly, and are often found in « 


" 
near hot manure heaps, Seetle-traps with sugar and beer as bait are good, 
also powdered pyrethrum and stavesacre dusted about their runs, Phis 
treatment will rid a house of all the crickets in a few days. It should be 
remembere! that crickets come and go, and all outside places should be 
treated where they are found.—Ep. ] 


TAME PAKIRIDGES. 
{To THe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” |] 
Sir,—lI enclose a photograph which [ thought you might consider uncommon 
enough to print in your paper [hese are partridges which [ have reared 
myself this summer, and in the snap-shot they are seen eating food on my 


white collie’s back. They were about six weeks old at the time. [I thought 





THE CLOSEST FRIENDS, 


this photograph m‘ght be of interest to your readers, as it shows how 
unu-ually tame these birds are and what good friends my collie and tuey 
are.—ISABEL WHARTON DuFF, 
rHE ROYAL ARMS, 
[To tHe Epiror oF **Counrky Lire.”’] 
Sik,—Perhaps I may be aliowed to give ycur correspondent ‘ Y. 
a litth more information concerning the old inn-sign he proposes to 


restore; nor, though ‘“‘the Royal Arms and Royal Supporters have 
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er var " it appear to re necessary that your corre 
‘ 1 , iit tiv Hl fai s ( rhle re ** alter tl e | ate ol tine 
nn has | » ascel ‘ Has not ‘*\y ulready found ‘‘the ini 
was roba \ ! ’ the reign ol (y roe lil . which is to 
tween the years 1760 and 1820? If u inn was erected some time 

“ 176 ' 1So1, its sign as Tl King’s Arms should show quart riy 
1) 1 land impa Scotland; (2) France (moder ; (3) Ireland; (4) The 
ripart shield Ila per pale and per chevron: (a) for Bruns- 
v i two lon ssant irdant, in pale, or; f j tor Liinebery or, 

ne hear , a lion rampant, azure (c) in point, for Westphalia 
a horse rant, ar t r all, for the Electoral Dignity, on an 
cul ! lies, t (row of Charlen agne, or. But 1 the inn came 
nto ex tw I I ar 1820, tl shi of Frat would be 
! “ The K Arms would show quarterly 1 and 4) England; 
Scotlat 3) Ireland; , on an inescutcheon, tl hield of Hanover, 
$ above, e1 with t I wal Bonnet, until 15:16—but after that 
at witl a Koya (row! This last change was ed somewhat 
lar y. § r that Hlanover | n raised from an Electorate to a 
K m 1s14 Avain, **\ isks if is lawful to charge the Royal Arms 
n the sign of aninn? Rouge Dragon does notinform him, Since the Arms, 
; though Royal, 


ire not those ol 


the reigning 


family, | venture 
to think he may 
suspendthe shield 
and supporters 
(Lion and Uni- 
corn) of our third 
(,eorge trom the 
old-time bracket 
which originally 
bore them as soon 
as he will. Asa 
student of 
heraldry, | do not 
know of any law 
would 


forbid, EMILY 
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FURY FONT. 
Po rmmn Enrror, 
SIR, “-ecing 


the beautiful pic- 
ture of a font by 
Mr. Meredith in 
LIFE 


of August 2Ist 


COUNTRY 


made me hink 
that you or some 
of your corre- 
spondents might 


be able to explain 





what the mean 


FONT IN BERRINGTON CHURCII ing is of he 

qua nt carvings 

mn the font of which I enclose a photograph. This font is i® Berrington Church, 
near Shrewsbury. I have been informed that it (the font) is Saxon, but 


whether this is really so 1 do not know. On the opposite side to that shown 
n the print are further h ‘ures, one of a curious beast that might pass fora 
cl PeANCES Pir! 

Phe font at Berrington 1s probably the work of a village mason in the 
Such an origin, rather than a date from 
Saxon times, accounts for the r 


ieness o! the carving of fonts, such as this 


one and those at Dunkeswell and South Milton, which closely resemble it, 
hey are all of Norman character, but of primitive workmanship. There is 
hardly enough detail in the Berrincton example to be able to assign names 
to the human heads, Ihe 
Persons of the Trinity— 
the Holy Ghost being re- 
presented as a bird—and 
the patron seints of the 


church and of the mason or 


donor would 


be probably 
chosen Phe animal seems 
undoubtedly a bear, and 
may be a reference to the 
name of the paris! I D. | 
\ TAMI DEER, 

fo true Epiror,) 

, I am enclosing you a 
photograph of Mascot, our 
tame deer, The picture 
was photo raphed by one 
o! my family on the lawn 
My ltl m of six years 


old rides the deer, and even 


the littl child of two has 
been allowed to sit on the 
inimal’s back wh the 
rare er jeacdis it We} ep 
the deer in a loose box, 
ina it 1s fed as a 


pony is It walcs abor 


IYDRANGEA IN 


COUNTRY 





SUSSEX GAKVEN, 
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THRE PET OF THE FAMILY 
the staLle-yard with all the pride imaginable It occurred to me that you 
might like to reproduce the picture. You will note the 


Puitire BAKER 


old shepherd's 


CroOnK 
RURAL HOUSING, 
{To tHe Eprrok or ‘* Country Lire.” ] 
Sirk,—Your remarks in Country LIFE recently on the Berkshire’ small 


holdings raise the important question of cottage rents. Until these are put 


\ cottaze costs, sav, £200 to build, and the 





upon a more economic basis there would appear to be no satisfactory solution 


the rural housing problem. 


return on this outlay to anyone excepting a landlord must be not less than 


$ per cent. if cottages are to be built at all, Rates, insurance, repairs and 


perhaps a water-rate will cost from £2 10s. to £4 or more, The land may 
be put at £20 for a quarter of an acre, and a further sum must be allowed 


for depreciat on, This would make the annual rent of the cottage not less 


than £12 or £13, or about §s. per week. For such a cottage the labourer 
now pays in the majority of purely rural districts a rent of £4 or £5 a year. 
There is therefore a distinct loss, which has to be borne by someone. The 
labourer does not realise the fact that, in addition to his wages, he receives 
in reality the 3s. extra which his cottage costs, and he would feel himself better 


paid for his work if he received this 3s. in cash as wages and paid it in 


cottage rent, If this arrangement were general many more cottages would 
be built by the ordinary builder, and in districts where there was a deficiency 
it might confidently be expected that the supply would come nearer to meeting 
the demand, The labourer would also be placed in a more satisfactory 
position if he were able to obtain a cottage in the open market instead of 
being granted one as a favour, and feeling that if for any reason he wished 
to leave it he 


might never get another, It would perhaps be a good thing 


if it were considered an infringement of the Truck Acts to let a cottage 


below its commercial value as a part of wages. —C. CocuRANE, Rural 
District Councillor, 
rik EDIBLE PUFFBALL. 
{To tHe Epirok oF ** Country LiFk.”} 
Sil Like a correspondent in your issue of the 4th inst., I, too, have 


noticed the abnormal size of the giant puffball (Lycoperdon giganteum) this 
year, having only the other day carried home one which weighed fully 8}lb 
I should iike to call the attention of your readers to the fact that this fungus, 
if gathered young, and in a pulpy condition, is excellent eating when cut 

into thin slices and fried 


with butter after the 
manner recommended — in 
Dr. Cooke’s ‘* Manual of 
British Fungi,” were it 
is stated to be a favourit 
dish in Itaiy, and, as th 
writer says, it Is Im- 
possible to confound it 


with any other 


species, 
this undoubted delicacy, 
as we have prove! it to 
be, may be enjoyed with 
out fear of any unpleasan: 
consequences.—JAMES H. 


ROWNTREE, 


BLUE HYDRANGEA. 
{To rue Epiror.] 
S1k,—It may interest some 
of your readers to see the 
enclosed photograph of a 
bright) blue outdoor hy- 
drangea in a Sussex garden. 
It is of the most perfec 
shape, as well as remarkably 


large —T. M. ENTHOVEN 





